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‘It began on the first day of January in 


the year of our 


hundred and sixty three all persons held 


Lord one thousand eight 
as 


slaves shall be then, thenceforward and 
forever free.’ Abraham Lincoln 


Last Wednesday, as Peace News went to press, a huge demonstration was 
being held in Washington to mark the centenary of Abraham Lincoln’s 
emancipation declaration, and to express support for President. Kennedy’s 
civil rights bill. 

The scale of Wednesday’s demonstration indicates how widespread the cam- 
paign for civil rights has now become in the United States. The recent 


demonstration, pictured above, was one of the first integration actions to 
have taken place in the Northern States. It shows fourteen pickets chained 
together at the entrance to a construction site in Brooklyn, New York. “A 
squad of policemen later moved in to remove the chain with wirecutters 
and arrest the demonstrators, who were protesting specifically against job 
discrimination. 
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get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


PEANUTS CLUB 


Kings Arms, 213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St. 
This Saturday, folk sing with Nick 
Harrison, John Dawe and others 

This Sunday, Peanuts Modern Jazz 
Quintet 


730-11. 


Licensed bar. Admission 2s 6d. 


Have you read “ Inside Story '? 


Nuclear disarmers are shocked by 
prison conditions. Help to humanise 
the treatment of offenders by joining 


the 
PRISON REFORM 
COUNCIL 


Send subscriptions (minimum 5s, £1 for free 
literature) to: 


Hon, Treasurer, Prison Reform Council, 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.I, 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION LONDON 
AREA 


September 14 - 28 


Special activities this fortnight need your 
help: leaflet distribution, film van shows, 
Gpen-air speaking. Contact Myrtle Solomon, 
6 Apollo Place, S.W.10. FLA 7906. 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6d 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 
Block letters, please 


Address 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 9a, 
*6 months 18s, one year 35s. Add 10a p.a. for 
“pamphiets 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, one year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 11s 6d, 
6 months 23a, one year 44s. 


Aostralia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
12s 64, 6 montha 25s, one year 48s. 


North America; $8.50 a year, to Peace News, evs 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Classified 


with order, 6d per word, min. 4s 
(Box Nos. Is extra). Please do not send stamps in 
puyment except for odd pence. Address Bax No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday 


Terms: cash 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Coming events 


All roads lead to Unity Theatre's Grand Summer 
Folk Round-up. Sat. 31 Aug. (8 p.m.) Compere 
Dickie Owen, with Rena Swankie, Leon Rosselson, 
Tony McCarthy, The Fielders, Jack Cooper, Linda 
Drew & Les Bridger, Shirley Nolan & surprise 
guests, at Unity Theatre, Goldington Crescent, 
N.W.1. (EUS 5391.) Tickets 5s. Book now and 
come early. 

** Man's Nature and Destiny.’’ Speaker: 
Wood. Friends House, Euston Rd., N.W.1. 
day, 1 Septernber, at 6.30 p.m. 


George 
Sun- 


Holidays 


Weston-super-Mare, 
quiet part of sea-front, 
G., M. and H. Hather. 


Milford Lodge, 
7-9 ens: 


Private Hotel, 
Quaker owned. 


Personal 


All types of community settlements being set up in 
UK and overseas. Write Box 230. 

Correspond with, exchange visits with, Hke-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Duplicating, professiona] typing (tapes, mss.), short- 


hand, translating: Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Rd, N.11, ENT 3324. 
Extra income when you read new book, ‘‘ Making 


Money With Your Typewriter.’"’ Not copytyping. 
Interesting, profitable advice/guidance, 9s 6d post 
free. Capital Publishers, Dept. S2, 47 Fleet St., 
London, E.C.4. 
Family planning. 
list and free sample offer : 
Street, Brighton. 

Help them to help Pace News. 
tequests for Peace News from struggling peace 
workers and organisations overseas. Can you help ? 
35s pays for a year's supply. Subscription Dept., 
PN, 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, N.1. 


Write for booklet, discount price 
Premier, 50 Black Lion 


We receive many 


Make friends world wide. Exchange stamps, Ictters, 
coins, etc., with other collectors around the world. 
Sample 24-page Collectors’ and Pen-Pal Magazine, 
3s 6d. Your own name and hobby listed free. Ali 
ages - all countries. (We are all God’s children.) 
Jimmy James, 54 Keslake Rd., London, N.W.6. 

Let us sell and syndicate your 
books, stories, articles, etc. Professional revision 
if required. Modest fees. Brochure : Writers’ 
Workshop, Dept. BD, 47 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellers wanted in 


Need money ? 


every district, group and college. Posters and 
publicity leaflets available free, Please write : 
Circulation Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian 


Rd., London, N.I. 

Sieel band urgently wanted Hemel Hempstead CND 
Garden Party mid-Sept. Tel. Boxmoor 5864. 
Thirsty peace wanderers: in Bremerhaven, Ger- 
many, it’s the Frenssenstube, Frenssenstr. 9, for 
Bremen Province's, and the world’s, best beer; mili- 
tarists asked not to come in uniform; South African 
products boycotted. Pub keeper Johannes Gotts- 
chalk's sons are COs, (Kriegsdicnstverweigerer). 
Verband der Kriegsdienstverweigerer (WRI) Ham- 
burg 36, Grosse Bleichenstr. 23-27, a peace action 


centre with full-time secretary,’ Frau Wollgast, 
monthly news bulletins, meetings, etc. : 
War Resisters International welcomes gifts of 


foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Publications 


Books on everything to everywhere. Housmans (the 
PN booksellers),can supply promptly: any book in 
print.. Mail order service to all.parts of the world: 
Book tokens issued and exchanged. See our large 


stock of books, paperbacks, peace literature, 
stationery, grectings cards, etc. 5 (Caledonian Rd., 
King's Cross, London, N.J. (TER 4473.) 


Do you have peace? Why not read Peace With 
God by Billy Graham from any Christian bookshop, 
or if in any difficulty from T. Holland, 39 Lambton 
Road, Liverpool 17. , Price 4s 3d including postage. 
Other literature free on request. 

For children. “The Greenwooders "’ (Geoffrey 
Palmer and Noel Lloyd). Humour, excitement, no 
. (Dennis Dobson, 


violence, From all bookshops. 

12s 6d.). 

If you like D. H. Lawrence and William Blake, 
send for ‘‘ The Prince at Cinderella's Ball,’ from. 
Norman Iles at 381 Marine Rd., Morecambe. You 
can return it or buy it after you've read it. Fair 
enough ? 

Peaceful co-existence - for the latest books and 


pamphlets on this and other vital questions of to- 
day come to Central Books. Ltd., 37 Gray’s Inn 
Rd., W.C.1, nr. Holborn Hall. Open weekdays 
9.30-6, Saturdays 104. 


The Bookniks, quarterly, $2.50. Sample copy 50c. 
Creative opportunities to work for peace, especially 
through programmes of UN and related agencies. 
Also invite art, letters, verse, music, by  contri- 
butors all ages. Alice L. Wood, Editor, GPO Box 
1004, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Situations vacant 


Harvesters needed, accommodation and pocket 


money provided. °' On the Beach "' campaigning 
when not harvesting. Apply: Geo, H. Dixon, 
Dringhoe Grange, Beeford, Driffield. Tel.: Skip- 


sea 207. 

Part-time regional organiser needed for E. Anglian 
Region. | Own transport an advantage. Yearly 
honorarium paid. Replies to E. Kent, Highfields, 
Norfolk Rd., Turvey, Bedford. 

Sales organiser wanted. In September Peace News 
will be seeking the services of an active peace 
worker, preferably with good movement contacts, to 
assist Trevor Hatton in building up Peace News 
circulation. The work will require proved organising 
ability, willingness to trave) (scooter provided) and 
enthusiasm for the paper and its related activities. 
Some commercial or office experience will be an 
advantage. Wage £9 10s a week. Please apply at 
once in writing, sending full details to Harry Mister, 
General Manager, Peace News Ltd., 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1. 


Sttuations wanted 


Indian, good education, experience, social, inter- 
nationa] work, seeks opening London area. Box 229. 


Accommodation vacant 


Bed-sitting room ta let in CND flat overlooking 
Clapham. Common; single person, rent £12 per 
month, all conveniences. Suitable to quiet person. 
Call at Flat 4, 17 Macauley Rd., S.W.4, any even- 
ing after 6 p.m. or any time weekends, Ask for 
Mr. Cash, 


Accommocation wanted 


CND bureaucrat necds bed/sit (or flatlet) Clapham 
area. Urgent. Rachel Powell, MOU 8555. 
German siuden¢ wishes home with English family 
September as paying guest or German tutor. Box 
No, 228. 

Two wonien post-grad. students req. flat/bed-sit. S.E. 
London. Mid Sept. Edwards, 57 Brooklands Rd., 
Birmingham 28, 


Fer sale 


Print slogans on mail. Campaign rubber stamps. 
Details : Josephs, 10 Lenwade Road, Birmingham 32 


D l 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible we urge organisers to 


t. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's addrees). 


To publicise full details, book a classificd or dis- 
played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting. Sale or return, from Circulation 
Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


29 Aug-12 Sept 


Vancouver-Berlin peace walk in Norway. 29-30 
Larvik: 31 Sandefjord; t Sept. Tonsberg; 2 Holme- 
strand: 3-4 Drammen; 5-6 Asker; 7-9 Oslo; 10 
Vinterbru; 1! Elvestad; 12 Mysen; 13 Orje. De- 
tails c/o Folkereisning Mot Krig, Kr. Augusts gt. 
19, Oslo. 


30 August, Friday 


London, W.C.2: 7.30 p.m. 16 Panton St. 
porters mtg. Westminster YCND. 


31 Aug-2 Sept, Sat-Mon 


Southport: ‘‘ On the Beach." YCND summer holi- 
day project. 


31 August, Saturday 


Gloucester: 3 p.m. Linden Lawn, 36 Innsworth 
Lane, Longlevens (if wet in Church Hall), garden 
party. Film show, refreshments, side shows, chil- 
dren’s corner. Speaker: Stuart Morris. (Bus No. 1 
from King’s Sq.) Adm. is. Proceeds to PPU and 
CND. : 

Hendon: 8 p.m. Surrey Anns, Edgware Rd. Social 


Sup- 


& dance. YCND. 

London: National Conference for Schools CND 
secs. Details from NYCND, 2 Carthusian St., 
Ee ; 


1 September, Sunday 


London, S.E.13: Meet 6.15 p.m. St. Mary's Ch., 
High St. (nr. Public Library) for 6.30 prompt entry 
to special CND Evensong. No banners please. 


read the 


CHINESE CASE 


without comment or distortion 


First English publication: “A Proposal Concerning the General Line of the Inter- 


national Communist Movement.” 
to the CPSU. 


The June 14 letter of the Chinese Communist Party 


2s 9d 


Issue No, 32 Peking Review, dealing with the test ban_and containing “ A Betrayal of 
the Soviet People,” “ The ‘General Line of Peaceful Co-existence’ Leads to Capitula- 


tion ” and other items. 
Also available : 


6d per copy. 


The Differences Between Comrade Togliatti & Us. 1s 6d 
Let Us Unite on the Basis of the Moscow Declaration & the Moscow Statement 1s 3d 
A Comment on the Statement of the Communist Party of the U.S.A. 9d 
Whence the Differences. Is 3d 
More on the Differences Between Comrade Togliatti & Us 3s Od 


Write for our lists of books from China, 
All available post free from 


New Era Books & Handicrafts, la The Paragon, Bath, Somerset 


Details: W. H. Fennell, 59 Adelaide Ave., 
CND, YCND, APF, CCND, C'ttce of 100. 


S.E.4. 


London, S.W.1: 3 p.m. Waterloo Place (ft. of 
ay Regent St.) Poster parade. Westminster 


3-5 Sept, Tues- Thur 


New Brighton: ‘‘ On the Beach.’’ YCND summer 


holiday project. 


2 September, Monday 


Wembley: 8 p.m. Town Hall c’ttee rms. Public 
mtg. ‘ Defence and Disarmament.’’ Speakers local 
election candidates. CND. 


3 September, Tuesday 


London, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. Friends 
International Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Social even- 
ing. London PPU. 


6 September, Friday 


London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 25 Elsworthy Rd. Party 
for Glasgow to London marchers. All _ welcome, 
adm. 4s., refreshments free. C'ttee of 100. 


6-8 Sept, Fri-Sun 


Rhyt: ‘‘ On the Beach." YCND summer holiday’ 
Project. 


7-8 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Merseyside: Weekend school. Tutor: §S. Broad- 


bridge. Total costs meals: 10s. Bring sleeping bag 
or blankets. Details: Mrs. P. Duncan, 7 Westdale 
Rd., Rockferry, Birkenhead. CND. 


7 September, Saturday 


Birmingham : Hall of Memory. Coach to London 
for final day of anti-Polaris march, Details: SEL 
1863. C. of 100. 

Bradford: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Melbourne 
Pl. Garden party and bring and buy sale. CND. 
Bristol: 10.30 a.m. onwards, RAF Recruiting 
Centre, Colston Ave. Anti-recruiting demonstration. 
C'ttee of 100. 

Finchley to Lambeth: Final day of anti-Polaris 
march from Glasgow. Assemble 10 a.m. Hampstead 
Heath extension (junc. of Hampstead Way and 
Corringham Rd. Tube: Golders Green.) Route: 
Finchley Rd., Baker St., Oxford St. (Lunch break 
2-3 p.m. Marble Arch.) Oxford St., Regent St., 
Whitehall, Westminster Bridge, Westminster Br. Rd., 
Kennington Rd., Lambeth Rd. to the Imperial War 
Museum. C'ttee of 100, CND. 

London, N.W.6: 2.-4.30 p.m, Emmanuel Parish Hall, 
101 Mill Lane, Kilburn. Book sale. CND. - 
London, S.W.1: 8 p.m. 100 Rochester Row, Vic- 
toria. Dance to end the Holy Loch-Westminster 
march. YCND. 

Southampton: 10 a.m, to 6 p.m. Nr. Cowherds Inn 
on Common, Silent vigil for peace. Collection for 
Freedom from Hunger. All welcome. SoF. 


8 September, Sunday 


BBC Home Service: The Week’s Good Cause. 


Appeal on behalf of IVS. 
London, S.W.1: 3 p.m. Waterloo Place (ft. of 
meal Regent St.). Poster parade. Westminster 


14-15 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Enfield, Mdx.: Intensive CND campaigning at 
Enfield show : vigils, poster parades, public mtgs., 
ttc. Help invited from all peace organisations. 
Details : Jim Grace, 12 Conway Gdns., Enfield. 


14-16 Sept, Sat-Mon 


Southend and district: PPU film van touring out- 
door showings to shopners, tripners and industrial 


district. Contact Ll. Griffiths, 39 Parkside, West 
cliffe-on-Sea. 
14 September, Saturday 
Bristol: Protests against army recruiting drive on 
the Downs. 'Phone 46044 or 33459. CND and 
C'ttee of 100. 


21-22 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Shamley Green, nr. Guildford : Weekend school at 
The Hallams, lunchtime Sat. to teatime Sun: 
“‘ Peace and a Labour Government.’' Speakers in- 
clude Joyce Butler, MP, Frank Allaun, MP, Stephen 
Swingler, MP. Fee: £2 5s. 10s deposit: to Erk 
Messer, 78 Blenheim Cresc., South Croydon. LPF. 


5-6 Oct, Sat-Sun 


Birmingham : National Conference of YCND. De- 
tails: NYCND, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1" 


Every week 


Thursdays 


Falmouth: 8.30 p.m. on the Moor. Public mtg. 
CND. 

Fridays 

Birmingham: 7.30 p.m. “‘ La Boheme "’ coffee bar, 
Aston Rd. Working discussion mtgs. Everyone 


welcome. CND, YCND, C'ttee of 100. 

Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Pienics lunch and discussion, Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF. 


London, E.C.3; 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peaeo Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Uaion. 


Saturdays 


Birmingham : 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m. and 2.30-5.30 
p.m. Chamberlain Place (nr. Art Gallery), Mass 
Sanity selling. YCND. 

Croyden: Freedom from hunger tea stall alf day 
outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 

London, N.W.3: I! a.m. Hampstead Tube Sta. 
Renee News selling. Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
first. 

London, W.11; 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Gotborn Rd.; Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall, Volan- 
teers for two-hour shifté always needed. ‘Phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 

Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall, Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 


Oxford: 10 am.-1 p.m. and 2-4 p.m. 
Peace News selling volunteers welcome. Contact 
A. T. R. Hooker, 37 Preachers Lane, St. Ebbes. 


Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith’s) 
Manniaog bookstall, leafieting. YCND. 
Wells, Sosnerseta Stall in| Market PI. 
WM Sanity "| ** Peace News ’’, also «mal! 
section. Unwanted smal\ articles welcomed. 


Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
Mee Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 


Twickenham: I! am. Kinga Head, Twickenham 
Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting, canvass- 
ing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. INDEC. 


Sundays 


Glasgow: 8 p.m. Corner of Wellington and Sau- 
chiehall St, Open air mtg. CND. 


Loudon, W.1: 3-5 p.m... Speakers’ Corner, Hyde 
Park: (Marble “Arch), Peace News selling. » Volun- 
teers contact Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 
London; W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray’s Inn’ Rd.). Building an adventure playground 
Details: Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constrtvtive 
Service. 

Birmingham: 7.30 p.m. ‘ The Wellingtom ‘* Resi- 
dents’ Lounge, Bromsgrove St./Bristol St. . corner. 
Open discussion mtgs., refreshments, CND. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


Lendes, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chance! St 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS 


Watford: 10.30 a.m.-8.30 p.m. Garston workskop. 
Canvassing, selling. CND, YCND. 


Carfax. 


Literature, 
“junk * 


ne rene ee re rere meee: 


Trevor Hatton 


The closing of Alcatraz, March 1963: 
the last convicts are transferred out 


The crime of imprisonment 


Prison: A symposium edited by George Mikes. (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 30s.) 


The eight contributors to this book have had widely 
varying experiences of captivity, and the combined result 
is fascinating reading. This is not an objective, factual 
study of prisons, but mainly a loosely interpreted attempt 
to answer the subjective questions put by the editor. His 
interest lies in the after-effect of enforced separation from 
norma! society and the psychological problems this raises. 
Hence, two contributors who experienced only hospital 
life are included, though one of these was at least under 
flock and key, being a mental patient; a better title for 
the book might have been Captives. 


The nearest we get to an actual criminal is an unfortunate, 
cultured man of 60 who was sent to jail by some stupid 
magistrate for a technical offence under the bankruptcy 
laws. He spent ten months in an English open prison 
which, he says, came near to wrecking his physical and 
mental health. Even the few who find nothing to complain 
about in their trial and conviction react strongly to the 
sudden loss of all respect and dignity, and soon find ways, 
subtle or open, opposing the regime in order to restore 
their self-respect. Writing under a pseudonym, this ex- 
prisoner has contributed the longest and in many ways the 
most interesting chapter. Much of it hilariously mocks the 
farcical “after-care”’ arrangements which were made on 
his release, and his narrative is so exciting that one almost 
forgets to be angry at the bureaucratic incompetence of 
our welfare services, and at the government’s ineptitude in 
mitigating the evils of prison, where scant attention is paid 
to genuine rehabilitation, "The happy ending in this case 
is an exception. Too many others are thrown back into a 
hostile society, armed only with a few shillings, a Prison 
Commission railway warrant, an unstamped insurance card 
and the addresses of a few overworked officials. A few 
find care and attention they need at some private chari- 
table hostel, such as the Golborne Centre. Many are less 
fortunate and are soon “ picked up” again by the police. 
It is the fact of having been in prison which makes it so 
hard for men to resume an ordinary honest existence. 


Anyone who has read The Naked Island will find Russell 
Braddon’s reflective piece on his experiences in a Japanese 
prison camp surprisingly light-hearted. His feelings of 
guilt derive not from his part in the war, but from 
receiving mercy—-of a kind—from the enemy he would 
earlier have killed without compunction. 


Eugene Heimler experienced the horrors of Hitler's con- 
centration camps, and his contribution is a moving docu- 
ment. His observations on the effect of the camp on the 
young children reveal how easily suffering is accepted, 
brutality enjoyed. The aggressive fantasies of the children 
needed no play outlet. They merely watched the SS men 
kick, torture and kill people, After Auschwitz the writer 
was taken to Buchenwald, where the camp was in the 
hands not of the criminals but of the politicals, The 


important difference was that in Auschwitz the prisoners 
“Jost all their humanity; in Buchenwald they did not.” 


Heimler writes almost with gratitude for having discovered 
in Buchenwald from all nationalities “ that I was only one 
more suffering insignificant man; that the tongue my 
mother taught me and my Hungarian memories, and the 
traditions of my nation, were nothing but artificial barriers 
between myself and others. For essentially, as mankind, 
we are one. A slap on the face hurts an Englishman as 
much as it does a German, Hungarian or Negro... . I 
also learned that it is a fallacy that there are great nations 
and little nations. ... Greatness and smallness can exist 
side by side in any nation, just as they do in the case of 
individuals.” 


Arthur Koestler, imprisoned under the harrowing daily 
threat of execution by Franco’s militia, smuggled his 
prison diary out on release, and the extracts he gives 
provide a unique view of the civil war and detached fear 
in a condemned cell. Paul Ignotus spent six and a half 
post-war years in a Hungarian jail, virtually as an experi- 
ment, as he knew the risks of returning to his home 
country under Communist control. Prison taught him to 
be humble and to be arrogant. He found it does not tear 
off the veils of deceit; intellectual snobbery flourishes. 
Tolstoy’s translated works were available to him from the 
library and he was surprised to find himself “in sympathy 
with ostentatious believers, of whom Tolstoy was the 
greatest.” A delightful miniature critique of Tolstoy con- 
cludes his chapter, 


Of special interest to the civilly disobedient will be the 
only contribution by a woman to the book ~- an account 
by the younger sister of Nehru, Mrs, Hutheesing, of her 
imprisonment in 1931 in India. A follower of Gandhi 
since 1921, when she had her first brief taste of prison for 
being a member of an illegal assembly, Mrs. Hutheesing 
writes with restrained feeling and compassion, totally 
lacking in bitterness for the British, How different the 
conditions, and yet how similar the experiences, to those 
described by her modern counterparts from Holloway in 
Gate Fever (by Jane Buxton and Margaret Turner). One 
cannot. read this chapter without being shocked at the 
stupidity and crime of sentencing people to arbitrary terms 
of imprisonment, to useless lives of misery and despair. 
The kind of prison hell led by the inmates of a mental 
hospital is well described by a pseudonymous ex-patient, 
whose recovery was accelerated by the realisation that to 
stay any longer in such surroundings would leave total 
insanity as his only escape. 


Colin Franklin’s “Hospital Sentence” makes him the 
outsider. Perhaps it would be unkind to call it comic 
relief, but I found the content and the writing strangely 
odd. “A final possibility behind this book is that anyone 
coming out from forms of imprisonment can for the rest 
of his days have the pleasure of not being imprisoned. 
The question as the editor phrased it was; ‘Does one ever 
get out?’ And I doubt whether these negative graces 
ever last for long.” It reads like a bad translation of a 
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German metaphysical treatise, but there are some shrewdly 
made points. 


My only quarrel with George Mikes’s admirable introduc- 
tion to it all is his rather perverse interpretation of the 
unconscious motives of political prisoners. In one sense 
they may be described as voluntary prisoners. But to 
invoke the idea of a “ prison-wish” and seek to identify 
a desire to return to the mother’s womb, or else a guilt 
complex which yearns for punishment, seems to me unnec- 
cessarily far-fetched. I concede that conscious motives are 
rarely as simple as we think, but there have always been 
people whose notion of duty placed the interests of man- 
kind above those of the state, and who were not prepared 
to compromise. Instead of asking “Why are there 
prisoners? ” I prefer to ask “ Why are there prisons? ” 
It must have been obvious long ago that incarcerating 
society’s enemies for years on end - a comparatively recent 
practice in human history - resulted in more harm to 
society than good. With the emergence of the all-powerful 
state however, prisons are retained as useful hiding-places 
for unwanted opposition. 


Tony Allwright 


Why segregate the mentally handicapped? 


Mavis James, in her article, “A stranger 
in his own country,” (Peace News, August 
9) deals mainly with the problems of caring 
for the mentally handicapped child in the 
community. However, there are many men- 
tally defective patients shut off from open 
society in our crowded hospitals. The 1959 
Mental Health Act made possible the ab- 
sorption into the community at large of 
the more responsible and capable patients. 
It did nothing to undo the irreparable harm 
of the custodian attitude of the early insti- 
tutions, whose aim was to keep the inmates 
out of harm's way. This attitude has re- 
sulted in a considerable number of hospital 
“old lags,” unfit for many reasons for a 
normal social life. They are victims of the 
reptessive institutional regimes which made 
prisons of our hospitals. 

The Mental ‘Health Act of) {959 also’ did 
away with the division of Psychiatric and 


Mental Deficiency Hospitals, and introduced 
a more refined nomenclature for the types 
of patients, replacing such epithets as 
“idiot” and “imbecile” with terms like 
“retarded ” and “ severely subnormal.” The 
Act also broadened the scope of hospital 
treatment and went some way to alleviate 
the tyranny of earlier legislation, which 
made it possible to certify a child as ineduc- 
able as early as the age of 2 years. 

However, changing the names of hospitals 
and altering the classification of patients 
will not in itself solve the problems inherent 
in the segregation from society of our less 
fortunate brethren. Many children classed 
as mentally defective suffer deformities and 
diseases which make their hospitalisation 
inevitable, but there are also those who are 
classed as sub-normal and committed to 
hospitals. -)) os ei6 > he tie ; 
The. practice .of jsegregating such»children, 


and defective adults too, must surely hinder 
rather than help to solve the problem of 
human relations posed by the different 
types of mental defectives. Those who are 
able to attend local day schools for re- 
tarded children are better off in so far 
as they are able to benefit from the 
security of a fully integrated family life - 
but why stop there? Is it not possible to 
cater for the so-called educationally sub- 
nonnal within the comprehensive school? 
The whole emphasis at the moment is on 
segregation; there are special holiday camps, 
special clubs, special scout troops and 
special schools. Such an attitude does not 
help the parent, the child’ or society in 
accepting as members ‘of the community 
those who are deformed-or defective. . 

It is not enough to prepare a_ retarded 
person for gainful employment..The-task of 
teaching .a simple routine job,to such-a per- 


son is admittedly colossal, but like any 
other worker he or she will have time for 
leisure and must be as adequately equipped 
for this as for making waste paper baskets. 
What is needed is not segregation but a 
willingness on the part of ordinary, people 
to accept the so-called subnormal, the handi- 
capped, the retarded, the defective into the 
normal pattern of community life. 

There seems to be a belief that because a 
child lacks a certain degree of mental 
refinement it will be incapable of suffering - 
“no sense, no feeling,” as some of the less 
enlightened put it. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Yet in our ignorance 
and apathy these children are subjected: to 
stresses and strains that no mother, doctor, - 
teacher, or social worker would dream of 
inflicting on a “‘ normal.” child. a 
Tony Allwright, who. lives..in, Bristol,. was 
, trained as a nurse for mental defectives. 
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MEETING AT OOSTER 


Oosterbeek, the battle area of Arnhem, was 
the setting last week for a valuable experi- 
ment. 


The International Confederation for Dis- 
armament and Peace and the much older 
International Peace Bureau, two inter- 
National peace organisations which could 
see a risk of their work overlapping and 
friction developing, started to resolve this 
situation by both meeting at the same 
centre, thereby enabling their representa- 
tives to talk together in their free time 
and over meals, though meeting separately 
for formal business, : 


The confederation - brain-child of the con- 
ference ot non-aligned peace organisations 
which met in Oxford last January - came 
formally into existence at Arnhem with the 
acceptance of affiliations from a required 
initial 25 organisations. 


The International Peace Bureau was estab- 
lished in Berne in 1891 following the re- 
invigorating of the peace societies formed 
after the Napoleonic wars, but weakened 
by dissensions during the American Civil 
War and the Franco-Prussian war. 


At Berne the British, American and Ger- 
man peace societies were opposed to the 
setting up of the Bureau as unnecessary 
and expensive: 

“The majority of those present,” an official 
of the London Peace Society wrote at the 
time, “were foreigners little acquainted 
with the work of the existing British and 
American Peace Societies, who are already 
performing the function of a Bureau much 
more effectively.” 

The enthusiasts of 1891 did, however, bring 
the IPB to birth, and it did do important 
work in connection with the two Hague 


Contere::ces. The Bureau played its part in 
building up public pressure for a temporary 
ban on “the hurling of projectiles from 
balloons”? and helped to give many future 
prisoners of war, fishermen and other 
civilians the protection of the Geneva con- 
ventions. ~ ft failed, however, to prevent 
World War I. 


By the end of two world wars the old 
peace societies and the Peace Bureau were 
relics of the past, or nearly so, but some 
monies were salted away, When, after 
World War II, members of newer peace 
movements sought to revive .he Bureau as 
a medium for international contact, enough 
“old guard” votes were mustered to enable 
the IPB to stand on its past record and 
ignofe the wishes of representatives of new 
movements such as the War Resisters 
International, the Peace Pledge Union, and 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

The thwarted enthusiasts of the 1940s set 
up a new, and it was hoped, temporary 
body, the International Liaison Committee 
of Organisations for Peace (they rejected 
the title of WUPO, World Union of Peace 
Organisations, and so robbed the move- 
ment of a glorious battle cry). ILCOP set 
itself the task of securing contro] of the 
IPB assets and title deeds and by 1962 it 
had succeeded. 

The IPB had been inactive for decades and 
ILCOP without the money to do much in 
the field of public relations, with the result 
that neither body was known to many of 
the delegates called to the Oxford Confer- 
ence in 1963 for the purpose of setting up 
what was virtually a new international 
peace bureau - a new centre for the ex- 
change of information between, and com- 
mon action by the world’s nuclear dis- 
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armers, war resisters, Christian pacifists, 
and other non-aligned peace groups. 

But before the Oxford Conference ended 
on January 7 the delegates were told about 
the existence of the IPB-ILCOP organisa- 
tion - still organisationally weak but ready, 
now that it had acquired an income of 
several thousand pounds a year, to appoint 
a new full-time secretary and to draw up a 
programme of activities. 

This was an embarrassing situation for 
which no-one could be blamed, least of all 
those members of ILCOP who had fought 
so doggedly to make available to the world 
movement the Jarge amount of IPB money 
idle in Switzerland, 

A joint meeting of ILCOP and Oxford 
Conference Continuing Committee repre- 
sentatives was hastily called together in 
London, and on January 10 the ILCOP 
members generously agreed to give imme- 
diate help to the new confederation by 
financing publication of a jcint Peace In- 
formation Bulletin. Hopes were high that 
the two organisations would soon be able 
to unite and to pool all their resources. 
Perhaps they moved too swiftly. ILCOP 
still had no adequate secretariat capable of 
making the joint decisions known to all its 
members, with the result that many ILCOP 
delegates arrived at Arnhem last week un- 
aware of the way in which close co-opera- 
tion was being established and neither pre- 
pared nor mandated to discuss a merger. 
ILCOP members were distrustful of the 
brashness and impatience of the confedera- 
tion with its strong background of CND 
and Committee of 100 radicalism - and 
anyway the confcderation was not yet fully 
constituted. On the other hand members 
of the new confederation had not come to 


Arnhem prepared to sink their identity in 
the International Peace Bureau. 

For the moment then we have two organ- 
isations acting as liaison bodies for the 
world’s unaligned peace groups, Directly 
or indirectly both have the affiliations of 
the CND, the War Resisters International, 
and the International Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. The Friends Peace Committee 
found themselves encouraging their secre- 
tary, then a member of the ILCOP execu- 
tive, to give some of his time to the chair- 
manship of the confederation. 

ILCOP, using some of their newly-acquired 
funds to re-establish an active International 
Peace Bureau in Geneva, have appointed 
Niels Matthiesen as secretary. They have 
chosen well. He is an experienced organ- 
iser from the Norwegian war resistance and 
nuclear disarmament movement, still in his 
thirties, and a member of the executive of 
the War Resisters International. 

The Peace Information Bulletin is to con- 
tinue publication as a service to the whole 
movement, the IPB still generously meeting 
almost the entire cost. 

Though all the problems resulting from 
having two world organisations could not 
be resolved at once, the determination to 
see that the resources of the world's peace 
workers are not frittered away by over- 
Japping activities is present in both bodies. 
Given patience and goodwill the remaining 
organisational problems will be overcome. 
Those of us who met at Arnhem needed 
no prompting on this account. Only a 
short distance from the conference house 
were the rows of graves of young men of 
the Airborne Regiment who, in their late 
teens and early twenties, had paid for our 
Past failures. 


Editorial 


The eviction of Mr and Mrs Cobb 


Last Saturday the eviction order against 
Mr. and Mrs. Cobb, of 40 St. Stephen’s 
Gardens, Paddington, was put into effect 
in spite of barbed wire barricades, sit-down 
demonstrations, and a vigorous campaign 
organised mainly by the St. Stephen's 
Tenants’ Association. The facts of the case 
have been obscured amid the claims and 
counter claims of those concerned and the 
press publicity for the more spectacular 
aspects of the resistance put up by the 
tenants and their supporters. 


Mrs. Cobb, formerly Mrs, Paget, has been 
a tenant in a basement flat at 40 St. Stephen’s 
Gardens since August, 1957, just after the 
Rent Act came into operation. As a tenant 
in a furnished flat she therefore had no 
security of tenure; the landlord is em- 
powered under the law as it stands to give 
notice to quit at any time without giving 
any reason for doing so. The rent paid 
by the Cobbs was £3 Os 9d a week for two 
rooms and a bathroom. A third basement 
room was not inhabitable because of damp- 
ness and insufficient light. On April 12 
this year the landlords, Glenpowis Pro- 
perties Ltd., served a notice to quit on 
the Cobb family. Its director, Mr. Cyril 
“Kaye, subsequently claimed that he did 
so because the Cobb family were in arrears 
with rent. In fact the family were up 
to date with the rent apart from a dis- 
puted sum of £2 19s 9d which had been 
‘outstanding for some time. It is inconceiv- 
able that this dispute over less than the 
rent of a single week was the real motive 
for the notice to quit. More probably the 
landlords intend to redecorate and relet the 
basement at a higher rent, as they have 
already done in the case of the ground 
floor flat at the same address. 

The St. Stephen’s Tenants’ Association have 
suggested another motive - reprisal by the 
landlord against the Cobb family for com- 
plaining to the local Health Department 
about the conditions in the flat. During 
1962 work was carried out by the landlords 


on the instruction of the local health 
authority to remedy defective flooring and 
dampness in the walls of the back bedroom 
and passage and to replace delapidated area 
railings with a brick wall. This work was 
done about a year ago and seems unlikely 
to have been the immediate cause of the 
notice to quit. However, Mr. Kaye was less 
than frank when he stated, in a long letter 
to Mr. Barnaby Martin putting forward his 
position, that “since that time. roughly one 
year ago, no sanitary notices have been re- 
ceived in our office.” It is true that the 
landtords have not had any sanitary notices, 
but they had a Ietter from the Health 
Department on August 13 condemning the 
darkness and dampness in the unused base- 
ment room, and another on August 20 in- 
forming them that when the basement was 
vacated a closing order would be applied. 
This would prohibit reletting until improve- 
ments had been carried out to bring it in 
line with statutory requirements. 


What conclusions can be drawn from these 
facts? First that there has been exaggera- 
tion and misrepresentation on both sides; 
the landlords have tried to give the im- 
pression that the property was not in a 
poor condition and that the dispute really 
arose Over arrears of rent; on their side the 
campaigners, or at least some of them, have 
suggested on very little evidence that Mr. 
Kaye uses the methods of Rachman in 
administrating his property, A duplicated 
broadsheet put out by a new group, the 
Direct Action Group Against Rent Racke- 
teering, states: 


“These men (Kaye and an associate) 
have made fortunes from squalor and 
misery by eviction, violence, vice and 
corruption~to collect the crippling rents 
which they demand. Unlike Rachman, 
they are still alive, and operating success- 
fully.” 


Extreme statements of this kind, unless they 
can be backed by solid facts, hinder the 


campaign against real grievances, against the 
Rent Act and the housing shortage, by pre- 
senting easy targets for criticism. 

Several members of the Committee of 100 
are in the new Direct Action Group. It is 


because direct action against rent racketeer- 
ing and slum housing is potentially so im- 
portant that we feel it would be disastrous 
if it became associated with smear tactics 
and unsupported allegations. 


Mrs. Cobb (with pram), her seven-year-old daughter and two friends lea 


Paddington Town Hall last Monday. 
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Alert readers of Peace News who are inter- 
ested in the international nuclear disarma- 
ment movement may have noticed that 
there was a very successful ban-the-bomb 
demonstration in Norway in March, 1961, 
but that very little has been heard of the 
movement since then. This is a mystery 
comparable to the sudden collapse of the 
first organised German resistance to nuclear 
policies, when the Social Democrats with- 
drew their official support some years 
ago, 


The first appeal for a “ protest campaign 
against nuclear weapons on Norwegian 
soil” was launched in November, 1960, by 
a group of distinguished citizens, soon to 
become known throughout the country by 
their number, “the 13.” Very rapidly they 
gathered impressive support among wide 
sections of the Norwegian public. 


After months of preparation a one-day 
march took place in Oslo in March, 1961, 
and 10,000 attended the final rally. For two 
more months the supporters of “the 13” 
collected signatures to an appeal to Parlia- 
ment, finally numbering 223,000, It looked 
as if Norway had one of the strongest 
nuclear disarmament movements in Europe. 
Gallup polls reported that a majority of the 
adult population believed it to be to Nor- 
way’s advantage not to have any nuclear 
weapons on her soil. 


“The 13,” however, had stated almost from 
the beginning that their campaign was to 
culminate with the Oslo march. To the sur- 
prise of a good many supporters, they kept 
their promise, The organisation wound up, 
and “the 13“ did no more than “keep an 
eye on events.” Their objective had been 
achieved, and they saw no reason to keep 
a continuous campaign going. 


What were the events between November, 
1960, and May, 1961, which could justify 
such a claim? There was obviously a 
general awakening of public opinion during 
the campaign. though this does not neces- 
sarily mean that it swung significantly in 
the right direction. Gallup figures rather 
indicate the opposite. From January to 
June, 1961, the percentage of those label- 
ling nuclear weapons on Norwegian soil “a 
disadvantage”’ went down from 56 to 49 
per cent, and that of the people who 
thought nuclear weapons would be “an 
advantage”” went up from 1! to 17 per 
cent. This is somewhat more than can be 
explained purely by chance fluctuations. 


More important than this, the Storting 
(Parliament) debated nuclear weapons, and 
on April 25, 1961, decided against having 
them on Norwegian soil in times of peace. 
The Labour Party, which has been in office 
since 1935, held its bi-annual conference the 
same spring. The main political issue of 
the conference was precisely the paragraph 
in the party programme concerning nuclear 
weapons. In 1959 an emergency resolution 
which took the party leadership by sur- 
prise, committed the party to an unequi- 
vocal no-bombs policy. The leadership 
wanted the clause revised, while the left 
wing rallied to its defence. At the confer- 
ence a compromise formula was worked 
out, including the words “in times of 
peace.” 


After 1961 “the 13” did not initiate any 
new projects, but kept up a secretariat 
which in December, 1962, published an 
extremely informative, but very conserva- 
tive, handbook on nuclear weapons, An- 
other nuclear disarmament group - Action 
for Nuclear Disarmament - (“the 10”), 
which had also been started in the autumn 
of 1960, took over the action part of the 
work. During the months of supertesting 
from September, 1961, they organised a 
number of demonstrations. Almost all of 
“the 10” were intellectuals, however, and 
their support was very limited. In fact, 
they rarely had more than a few hundred 
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TO THE 


Nils Petter Gleditseh NORWEGIAN CND? 


people on their marches, and they operated 
only in Oslo. Many people, especially 
among the pacifists, felt the need for a 
nation-wide permanent nuclear disarma- 
ment movement, and this need was under- 
lined by the fact that people in other parts 
of the country organised their own 
“action” groups without waiting for initia- 
tives from the capital. The national CND, 
or KMA to give it its Norwegian initials, 
came into existence in October, 1962, with 
the support of both “the 10” (who wound 
up completely) and “the 13” (who didn’t). 
In the meantime two other very important 
left wing movements arose. One was the 
SF (Socialist People’s Party), which was 
founded by a group of left wing socialists 
associated with the weekly paper Oriente- 
ring, A few leading members of the 
Orientering group were expelled from the 
Labour Party in early 1961, but the new 
party was not formed until an issue had 
been found on which to fight the forth- 
coming general election. The ban-the-bomb 
movement, and the new nuclear weapons 
clause in the Labour Party programme, pro- 
vided this issue. The SF was founded in 
April, 1961, and only five months after- 
wards it had two MPs returned to a Parlia- 
ment of 150 members. (The Norwegian 
Storting is elected by a system which pro- 
vides nearly proportional representation 
within each of the 20 counties.) 

Finally another movement, “the 143”. 
In June, 1961, the British government 
applied for membership of the EEC. The 
Danish government followed suit and the 
Norwegian one was prepared to do the 
same, Unlike in 1949, when we were 
rushed into NATO, the political climate did 
not permit shock tactics, and a strong anti- 
EEC movement was set up, led by “the 
143” campaign. The political controversy 
rose to a post-war height, but after nearly 
a year of intense struggle the government 
secured a firm majority in the Storting for 
its decision to “negotiate on the basis of 
full membership.” In the end, of course, 
the opposition won the day when de Gaulle 
overturned the whole game in Brussels. 


Between “the 143” and the SF differences 
on the question of tactics were very im- 
portant. There is considerable evidence 
that “the 143” group was dominated by 
people who belong to the Jeft wing of the 
Labour Party, and that there was a good 
deal of mancuvring to exclude the SF 
from positions of influence on the executive 
committee of ‘‘ the 143.” Finally, I believe, 
a major aim of “the 143” group was to 
rock the boat in the Labour Party, to bring 
about a new policy, and with it possibly a 
new leadership. 


What does “the 143” have to do with the 
nuclear disarmament movement ? I would 
argue that the campaign of “the 13” was 
in many ways similar to that of “the 143,” 
that both were to a very large extent aimed 
at the Labour Party annual conference in 
the spring of 1961. The nuclear issue was 
used as a platform on which the party 
leadership could be weakened or even 
defeated. At this point I would venture to 
list a number of reasons for the apparent 
“rise and fall” of the Norwegian nuclear 
disarmament movement. 


1. Many nuclear disarmament movements 
have been struggling for years to achieve 
their objectives. In the course of the 
struggle they developed into something 
more than campaigns - into peace move- 
ments. The Norwegian CND on the other 
hand “won” too quickly and too easily. 
Before half a year had passed the limited 
objectives of “the 13” had been achieved. 
There was no time for development. 


2. “The 13” campaign, while aimed at 
keeping Norway nuclear-free, was also 
aimed at changing the Labour Party. The 
first objective was that of “the 13” them- 
selves, whose integrity and political 
neutrality I would not doubt for one 


The Soviet Embassy, Oslo, November 1961: a 
mothers’ protest against nuclear tests 


moment. The second was essentially that 
of several of the key members of the group 
who started and ran “the 13” campaign. 
The initiators of “the 13” felt, however, 
that for this strategy to succeed the SF had 
to be kept in its place, They were probably 
not happy about the flying start that the 
nuclear issue gave to the new party. In the 
spring of 1961, with the victory at the 
Labour Party conference at hand, they 
turned their attention to the Common 
Market as a much more promising issue, 
both with a view to shaking the Labour 
Party, and to keeping the SF in the back- 
ground, (In both they succeeded.) 


3. The KMA was launched at a very un- 
fortunate moment, and in many ways it has 
been a non-starter. The crucial opportuni- 
ties for driving home to Norwegians the 
necessity for a permanent and _ radical 
nuclear disarmament movement, late 1961 
(bomb testing) and early 1962 (government 
refusal to accept the Unden plan without 
reservation) were both missed, It is likely 
that even today more people have heard 
of “the 13” than of the KMA, and many 
nuclear disarmers still look to the former 
for leadership. A recent interview with 
John Engh, secretary of “the 13,” in 
Orientering makes clear that this is not very 
realistic. 

A few words about the future of a Nor- 
wegian movement. The message of “the 
13 was a fairly cautious one. “The 10” 
and Jater the KMA have gone further in 
opposing nuclear weapons and tests, east 
and west. The difficulty is, however, that 
there is very little Norway can do about 
the global nuclear situation. 


This year’s KMA-sponsored Easter march 


was interpreted by the Labour Party press 
as a token of support for the government's 
decision not to participate in the NATO 
multilateral nuclear force. Of course the 
march was never intended as a pure act of 
support for the government, though its 
decision on this issue was welcomed. What 
other issues are there? There is the re- 
fusal of the government to take the final 
step and to omit the reservation “in times 
of peace” from their declarations about 
nuclear policy. There is the question of 
the Norwegian rockets, acquired from the 
US over five years ago, which can carry 
nuclear warheads, but which cannot reach 
any point outside Norwegian territory. 
There is the question of whether Norwegian 
soldiers are actually being trained in the 
use of nuclear weapons. 


Even so, I don’t think thé nuclear disarm- 
ament movement can concentrate only on 
these issues. It follows that either there is 
no need for a nuclear disarmament move- 
ment in Norway at the moment, or the 
movement has to find something to fight 
for, This “something” in my opinion 
could be a more independent foreign policy, 
which in practice would virtually mean 
campaigning against NATO or for a policy 
which would make us unwelcome in 
NATO, It could be objected that I have 
been putting the question the wrong way, 
starting with movement and then looking 
for an issue, instead of starting with the 
issue and then looking for the movement. 
The answer to this is that a youthful re- 
newal of the peace movement is as much 
needed in Norway as anywhere else. It is 
hard to see how this could come about 
without a vigorqus nuclear disarmament 
movement, 
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1 would like to see Sir Laurence Olivier in the dock’ 


a theatre 
of sexuality 


jon azoen ANG POetry 


John Arden is recognised by many critics as one of the most important play- 
wrights of the present time, and yet his plays, when first performed, are gener- 
ally given poor reviews. In his review of John Arden’s latest play, The Work- 
house Donkey (now at the Chichester Festival Theatre), Albert Hunt wrote 
in Peace News on July 19: “John Arden is, to my mind, the most exciting 
dramatist we have had in this country for a very long time. .. . If those 
of us who care about asserting our own freedom allow him to be tucked 
away again for another few years, it will be our defeat and not just his.” 


What follows is an edited version of an interview which John Arden gave 
recently to Albert Hunt. At the point where the text begins Arden is dis- 
cussing the final scene of The Workhouse Donkey in which Albert Hunt had 
suggested there was a reference to Palm Sunday... . 


There may have been a certain element of 
this, because as soon as one thinks of a 
donkey one does tend to think of Palm 
Sunday. But generally speaking, the view 
of the donkey I was thinking of in the 
play was much more the one that’s ex- 
pressed in Butterthwaite’s song, of the 
donkey as an image expressing lust and 
anti-social behaviour and bad smells, gener- 
ally rather a disgusting little animal, which 
is one of its attributes in mythological 
tradition. 


It’s much more likely, I think, that I had 
in mind the Golden Ass of Apuleius rather 
than the specifically Christian story. And 
the old councillor is chucked out of the 
town as a sort of scapegoat : 


“Out he goes the poor old donkey, 
Out he goes in rain and snow, 
For to make the house place whiter : 
Who will be the next to go?” 


Having been their king, he’s then sacrificed 
and driven out, and will in turn be re- 
placed by somebody else. He’s dressed up 
in a table-cloth and a bunch of flowers on 
his head as a sort of carnival king. It’s 
intended again to refer to the medieval 
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character, the Lord of Misrule. This is 
what he has become. But I don’t want to 
press this too closely as a mythological 
parallel because it doesn’t quite fit and it’s 
not ‘meant to fit. 


I see this Lord of Misrule as a necessary 
safety valve which society is lacking. Half 
of our troubles are springing from the fact 
that everybody's so bloody serious about 
their politics and everything else. The 
Romans - and in the Middle Ages - knew 
exactly what they were doing. They had 
this day once a year - the Romans called 
it the Saturnalia, in the Middle Ages it was 
the Feast of Fools - in which everything 
went wrong. The servants became the 
masters and everybody was fucking every- 
body else in the streets and everybody got 
drunk. There was a big row because they 
actually brought a donkey into York Min- 
ster with a naked girl on it - I knew there 
was something with this donkey that I was 
forgetting. ... 


In the striptease scene | wanted the audi- 
ence to enjoy a pretty girl taking her 
clothes off. I aimed at appealing to people 
on several different layers of meaning. The 
difficulty was to get the girls who were 
playing the parts of the dancers to look 
first of all attractive and provoking to the 
audience, then attractive and provoking to 
the other characters on the stage, and then 
to look as if they were really girls who 
were just doing this for their living, and a 
rather dreary kind of living when it’s all 
added up. I don’t think that this would 
have been impossible. I don’t think that 


this production did it too badly. But it did 
cause a lot of problems, and the Lord 
Chamberlain was only one of them. 


For instance, some of the girls were dressed 
in bells and balloons. I wanted them to be 
dressed in nothing but bells and balloons, 
but we weren't allowed to do this. The 
management had to send to the Lord 
Chamberlain a description of what other 
garments they were wearing, which obvi- 
ously had to be adequate, with the result 
that they looked far too adequate, by no 
means warranting the attentions of the 
police, which is what the plot implied. I 
think there is no reason why this sort of 
scene in a play should not be able to be 
nice and sexy, and at the same time make 
a serious point in the play. 


I don't like the use of the word “ serious.” 
You sce, the assumption nowadays is that 
we’re supposed to be in a more liberal 
period for the censorship of plays than we 
were a few years ago. What this in fact 
means is that various elements of sex such 
as homosexuality, abortions, lesbianism, 
and I don't know what else, masturbation 
- you know, the sort of things that were 
all forbidden a few years ago - are now 
allowed to be mentioned in what they call 
a serious context. And by and large I 
don’t think you can say that the theatre 
ought to be under this sort of obligation. 
I think that one of the prime functions of 
the theatre has, since the -earliest times, 
Aristophanes and beyond, been to inflame 
people’s lusts, in something like the same 
sort of way as the tragedies produced a 
purgation of the spirit. And comedies and 
tragedies fulfil related functions in this. 


“Inflame” is probably the wrong word, 
because it suggests unfulfilment. But I 
think that it should be possible to go to a 
theatre to see a show that provides you 
with a sexual excitement, and at the same 
time doesn’t leave you feeling just dead and 
unfulfilled - which is all a striptease club 
does. I’m not advocating anything par- 
ticular in the way of play-writing or pro- 
duction. I’m merely feeling that some- 
thing has been seriously lost since the days 
when Aristophanes could write Lysistrata, 
which is at the same time funny, accurate 
suggestive and satisfying on the subject of 
sex. 


So far as my attitude to my characters is 
concerned, it is the attitude of a creator. 
The characters aren’t me. They’re people 
1 think about and make up, and they have 
to go through the sort of actions and 
thoughts and behaviour that seem to me 
to be right for them. And if a character 
starts off by being sympathetic and then 
turns in a direction that people don’t like, 
that is in fact what often happens with 
people that one knows in life. I don’t 
understand this assumption that some 
people have that you have to present the 
audience with a character that they can 
identify with. I think that you can iden- 
tify with any character at any given 
moment of the play. I never write a scene 
so that the audience can identify with any 
particular character, I try and write the 
scene truthfully from the point of view of 
each individual character, so that there arc 
obviously episodes in the play in which 


people will have more sympathy with one 
character than another. But I don’t see 
why they should necessarily expect a char- 
acter to stay with them all through the 
play. 


I don’t believe that there’s no such thing 
as morality. I think that actions are good 
or bad, or in most cases somewhere in 
between. But if you are writing a play you 
cannot judge character. You can judge in- 
dividual actions, and mostly these actions 
judge themselves. But it’s not up to me to 
make the audience’s judgments on the vari- 
ous characters in the play. I know what 
I think about them. In relation, for ex- 
ample, to the Chief Constable, Colonel 
Feng. I feel that he is a good man who 
behaves in a way dictated by feelings of 
the utmost integrity, and concludes by 
doing a tremendous amount of damage. 
Whereas on the other hand Butterthwaite 
is a pretty scoundrelly sort of person, who 
nevertheless has had a guiding ideal in his 
life when he was a young man which still 
sticks with him in a curious fashion, He 
still sees himself as representing the true 
spirit of socialism, but he has in fact for- 
gotten what it really means, and is relishing 
just his personal power. But my view of 
Butterthwaite - this is a purely personal 
view - is that the type of municipal corrup- 
tion that he represents does a great deal 
less harm to a community of people where 
it is understood and lived with than the 
type of ferocious integrity implied in the 
figure of the Chief Constable. 


Now this is not a view that I would expect 
everybody to share. There are plenty of 
people who would have integrity at any 
price and say that all form of corruption 
in local government or any other business 
is wrong, I don’t want in the play to per- 
suade them. I merely want to show these 
two opposites set up and come into con- 
flict. My presentation of this is obviously 
coloured by my own view of the subject, 
but I'm not out to make propaganda for 
that view. I’m simply out to do what I 
think is the playwright’s primary job + to 
dramatise the clash of temperaments which 
result from this, and to try to show the 
characters of the people involved and the 
effects on the town of the two ideas of 
government, I don’t want to leave the 
audience in mid-air exactly, The end of 
the play comes down more or less on 
Butterthwaite’s side. But this is my per- 
sonal taste. 


I don't know quite where to draw the line 
between completely uncommitted play-writ- 
ing and propagandist play-writing. In fact, 
I don’t think this line can be drawn. Sheer 
propaganda in the theatre is a bore, and 
completely uncommitted play-writing is also 
a bore. I think that what I'd like to do 
is to run somewhere between the two, so 
that one has a point of view, but one 
doesn’t force it on the audience, one 
merely suggests it at intervals, And you 
try to see the other side, not out of a sort 
of wishy-washy liberalism, but simply be- 
cause if you don’t show the other side you 
aren't giving a true dramatic picture of the 
personal relationships, which is. after all, 
what the play is about, If you are drama- 
tising a conflict and you say, one side in 
my opinion is white, the other side is 


black, and you underrate the strength, in- 
tegrity and common sense of the black side, 
then you will give your side an easy walk- 
over. Well, you wouldn’t be writing the 
play if your side had an easy walkover. It 
wouldn’t be necessary to make this propa- 
ganda if there -wasn't a serious struggle in- 
volved - therefore why not be fair ? 


What I call a wishy-washy liberal attitude 
is an attitude which presents both points of 
view to a certain extent, but doesn’t really 
believe in cither. I think that in most of 
the controversial questions I handle in my 
plays I do in fact have quite a definitely 
strong view on one side or the other, but I 
don’t regard it as the business of a drama- 
tist to try and tell the audience to accept 
these views. I think that the views of the 
other side - that is to say, in The Work- 
house Donkey, if you like, the views of the 
incorruptible and rather merciless Colonel 
Feng - are views which are held by many 
people whose integrity and and strength of 
mind one can respect, and that therefore 
the views should be respected to the extent 
of giving them a fair hearing in the play. 


But plays are not public arguments. They 
are a presentation of life. I think that in 
a play like The Workhouse Donkey the 
action itself is the argument, And anybody 
who’s following the action with his mind 
open to it - I don’t mean following it with 
a close intellectual attention and trying to 
work it out in detail - but somebody who’s 
just sitting there and absorbing the play 
without preconceptions, should be able to 
tell exactly what the play’s about. And 
this does not need to be reinforced by 
verbal argument or by cheap theatrical 
tricks to make one side appear to be the 
winner. 


Galileo is a great play because at the end 
of the play you still don’t know where you 
are. The argument has been presented - 
was Galileo right to recant his theories on 
the pressure from the Inquisition, or was 
he wrong? Galileo himself tells the audi- 
ence that he was wrong, that he is dis- 
gusted with himself. But in the play you 
actually see the result of his recantation is 
that he’s able to finish his: book, smuggle 
it out of Italy, and it is broadcast all 
throughout Europe, while he himself re- 
mains alive to do this, Now the point is 
that you are presented with an action and 
an argument. They don’t reinforce each 
other. They cross each other. and the one 
is as strong as the other. 


When I was working on The Workhouse 
Donkey 1 began to feel psychologically 
more and more disorientated. And it seems 


to me, either because of the play, or be- 
cause the play is expressing something that 
has been growing up in me (and I'm in- 
clined to think it’s the former), that having 
conceived this idea of this respected and 
powerful borough councillor who is at the 
height of his power, and who then sud- 
denly, for no apparent reason - for a tetchy 
dislike for the Chief Constable, whose only 
offence is to have a policeman investigate 
a pub where the councillor is drinking, the 
sort of minor municipal act that could 
easily be sorted out by a few apologies all 
round and in fact would be in most cases - 
conceives this feud against the Chief Con- 
stable which breaks up the whole town, and 
at the height of this feud he’s become so 
irresponsible that he feels he can quite 
easily take five hundred pounds from the 
town hall safe, and he does this, and of 
course he doesn’t get away with it, and he 
really ought to know he can’t get away 
with it. He just tosses it all in the air and 
says, “Fuck you, I'm through.” And I 
began to feel that in some peculiar way I 
ought to do the same sort of thing. And 
this is one of the reasons for possibly the 
looseness of construction of parts of the 
play, which seems to have annoyed the 
critics. I began quite gratuitously to put in 
scenes for no very good reason other than 
that I thought they might upset Philip 
Hope-Wallace. 


And I would have liked the striptease club 
scene to have gone on a good deal longer 
and have become a good deal more in- 
decent. I really felt that the theatre isn’t 
going half far enough. I felt on the first 
night that this is the sort of scene that 
ought to be extended into the audience. I 
don't quite know to what extent, but I was 
reminded of a pantomime in Dublin last 
Christmas where an individual dressed as a 
gorilla bounded on to the stage and did a 
lot of knockabout with two comedians, and 
then came leaping off into the audience in 
a completely hideous stage gorilla costume, 
and raced about the audience, plonked him- 
self down into a fat woman’s lap and took 
her hat off, deposited her hat on a bald 
man, then flung its arms round another 
bald man and nuzzled him in the face - it 
was the most extraordinary thing I’ve ever 
seen in a theatre. We were sitting upstairs, 
so we could see all this from above, this 
horrifying creature leaping about among 
the audience embarrassing people no end. 
And just as you began to wonder how far 
it was going to go the gorilla suddenly 
bounded back on to the stage, unzipped 
the costume, and it was an attractive chorus 
git] in a little dress. And then everybody 
cheered and clapped. 


This sort of thing is acceptable in panto- 


But we haven't got 


mime; people love it. 
round to taking our pleasures sufficiently 


casually in the legitimate theatre yet. The 
legitimate theatre began like this. There 
was Greek comedy and Greek tragedy, and 
Greek comedy was more like pantomime 
than anything else in the modern theatre. 
And yet it was also a serious literary form 
in which important social and religious 
questions could be brought forward. And 
it was in the service of Dionysos - as was 
tragedy - and the point is that oomedy 
developed this side of Dionysos’ person- 
ality which is uninhibited and sexual and 
drunken and licentious and rude and sati- 
rical and extremely personal; whereas 
tragedy developed that side of him which 
was more that of the sacrificial god who 
died each year for the good of the harvest. 
And the theatre’s forgetting this, and as 
long as it forgets it, as long as there’s a 
danger that people who control our minds 
with regard to the theatre - influential 
critics and writers - as long as these people 
maintain that the highest form of theatre 
is the intellectual play, the theatre will be 
dead. 


I'm all for intellectual plays, but I think 
that they have definitely a subordinate 
place. To go back to a remark of Tyrone 
Guthrie’s, “ The theatre is a temple and a 
brothel.” And it’s only a debating hall 
once it’s been these two. In other words, 
the poetry comes before the rational dis- 
cussion, 


It seems to me that if the National Theatre 
is going to be anything like the theatre at 
Chichester - which I presume it is, because 
the Chichester set-up is more or less going 
to move bodily into the Old Vic - there is 
serious danger that we're just going to have 
another old stodge; that the National 
Theatre is going to emphasise the temple 
side of theatre, but not like a real temple, 
not like the Greek temple, with gaudy 
priests and beautiful girls prostituting them- 
selves in the back room, and incense and 
idols and what not, but like the old Church 
of England. And this to me is profoundly 
depressing. There is a sort. of solemnity 
about people in the theatre. You get some- 
body like Lord Chandos on the National 
Theatre board, and the mind boggles. 


I wouldn’t like to think that the theatre in 
the next few years was going to be run 
between Aldwych and the Old Vic rather 
like the world is run between Moscow and 
Washington, with Joan Littlewood, I sup- 
pose, standing for Mao Tse-tung, a threat, 
but so far one of comparatively limited 
power. I think that this doesn’t have to 
happen, and there are enough people about 
who would be of my opinion to see that it 
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The nightclub scene from 
The Workhouse Donkey 


doesn’t, The thing is that we shall have to 
be on the watch, 


With regard to censorship, I am absolutely 
against it. But I do recognise the argument 
that if you remove the Lord Chamberlain’s 
certificate you are laying managements 
open to prosecution by the police. Now I 
would like to see something like a prosecu- 
tion by the police. I would like to see Sir 
Laurence Olivier in the dock with a play- 
wright and a director, charged with con- 
spiracy to publish an obscene libel, and I 
would like to see them plead guilty and 
offer no evidence in their defence. If Sir 
Laurence is prepared to do this, I’m pre- 
pared to be the playwright. 


The thing is that it is the job of the theatre 
to be obscene if it wishes to be obscene. 
And if they did this it would stymie the 
law in fact, Because if you get people of 
that degree of artistic eminence just stand- 
ing up there and saying “ Guilty,” and then 
the judge says, ““Have you anything to 
say ?”’ and then they say, “No,” what are 
people going to think ? Some people might 
think a great deal, and something might 
get done. 


I think that if all censorship were removed, 
if the Lord Chamberlain’s office packed up 
overnight, and at the same time the possi- 
bility of police prosecution were removed, 
in fact, the general effect would be for the 
better rather than the worse. You would 
get a certain type of manager putting on 
what I would consider the wrong sort of 
indecent exhibition - there would for a 
period be plays which would consist of 
nothing but various sexual postures - but 
they would find themselves up against cer- 
tain difficulties here. The only people that 
they would be able to get to take part 
would be people of a particular psycho- 
logical kink, exhibitionists of one sort and 
another, and there would be no guarantee 
that these people combined acting talents 
with their other capacities. In the long run 
audiences would begin to get bored, be- 
cause there would be nothing to see of per- 
manent interest. And in the end I think 
you would find that after a preliminary 
boiling up it would then simmer down 
again, and in the long run people with 
genuine artistic talent would be the ones 
who would actually be producing the 
works. But they would be able to do so 
without being tied up first. 
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A proposal for South African freedom 


Both the arguments of Gene Sharp and 
Michael Freeman about South Africa in 
recent issues of Peace News were presented 
ably, as ably as the arguments themselves 
allow. Gene Sharp’s analysis follows non- 
violent theory to the letter and is probably 
correct. But Mr. Sharp’s admission to the 
contrary notwithstanding, his motivation 
seems to be to “‘ judge” or “ condemn” or 
“instruct.” Especially it instructs the non- 
white South African as to how to proceed 
and it instructs unilateralists not to dismay 
- that the failure of non-violence in South 
Africa is not due to faults in the theory 
but in its application. 


Michael Freeman seems to puncture Mr. 
Sharp's glibness by observing: 


“But if a technique cannot be put into 
practice by real people in real situations, 
the fault is in the technique. If non- 
violence cannot be carried out by people 
with at least an average amount of 
cowardice, selfishness and apathy, then 
there is something fundamentally wrong 
with non-violence.” 


But Freeman's own recommendations for 
boycotts seem to be refuted already by 
Mr, Sharp: 


“Despite widespread lip service, the 
world’s response to the non-white’s pleas 
for economic boycott and political, diplo- 
matic and cultural ostracism of the Afri- 
kaner government has been pitifully 
small.” 


As they currently stand, the conclusions of 
both are disturbing. Gene Sharp puts the 
onus of failure on the African leadership; 
Michael Freeman fatalistically assumes that 
the internal trend towards violence is irre- 
versible. I think these conclusions indicate 
an under-estimation of the importance of 


the South African issue for British and 
American unilateralism. 


Non-violent resistance in South Africa has 
been sporadic, but significant. There was 
the campaign led by Gandhi from 1906 to 
1916, and the campaign that was begun by 
the Indians in 1948 which expanded to 
Africans in 1952. The effect has been an 
increase of oppression. To date, one has 
therefore to conclude that non-violence has 
failed. 

The significance of this cannot be ignored 
by radical pacifists: for them it is, or it 
should be, the most conspicuous and em- 
barrassing piece of unfinished business left 
for them. It has been the most massive 
non-violent movement outside of Britain or 
the United States since the success of saty- 
agraha in India, It has fought the most 
cruel and oppressive totalitarian state in the 
world. Its failure will all but completely 
overshadow the limited strides made by 
non-violent direct action in occupied 
Europe against Nazism. 


The issue that has delayed the growth of 
unilateralism more than anything else is 
whether non-violence can be organised and 
effectively used against totalitarian tyranny. 
It may seem to unilateralists themselves 
that the probability of having to confront 
invasion is slight. But nothing gives 
Western man more pause than this. 


If the South African question is not faced 
squarely it is unlikely that unilateralism 
will make any significant gains in the future 
anywhere. Radical pacifism will more 
likely than not lapse into the pseudo- 
variety of pacifism that has already twice 
capitulated before world wars in_ this 
century, 

{n order to oppose the South African gov- 
ernment effectively through non-violence it 
is not sufficient to Iend South Africans 
good advice, as Gene Sharp has done, A 


South African will certainly listen politely, 
perhaps even with interest. But the chances 
are that even an analysis of Sharp's calibre 
will not be given much attention if it is not 
accompanied by concrete commitment. 


The slender reed of international boycott 
recommended by Michael Freeman, I think, 
offers almost as little hope. Freeman him- 
self admits pessimism about British boy- 
cotts. Recent events in the United Nations 
indicate that little can be expected in the 
way of official action by Western govern- 
ments. The international community is 
itself divided, the test ban notwithstanding. 


An international boycott organised by 
private individuals and groups might be 
more feasible. But practical problems of 
such as the identification of goods would 
probably prove immense. People generally 
tend to react unenthusiastically to a pro- 
blem that is remote from them. In the 
case of South Africa such factors militate 
against presenting the moral issue drama- 
tically and effectively. Moreover, an inter- 
national boycott would not necessarily in- 
volve more South Africans in the internal 
struggle, whether the latter is violent or 
non-violent. 


I propose a freedom march into South 
Africa composed of international contin- 
gents. There is nothing new or original 
about this. In 1962 a plan was formulated 
by Julius Nyerere, Prime Minister of Tan- 
ganyika, Kenneth Kaunda, independence 
leader from Northern Rhodesia, and repre- 
sentatives of the World Peace Brigade. At 
that time the idea was to organise a mass 
freedom march under non-violent discipline 
from Dar es Salaam to the Northern 
Rhodesia border to support a general strike 
in Northern Rhodesia, Concessions were 
then made by the British Cabinet and the 
proposed march was no longer necessary. 


I submit, however, that political conditions 


in South Africa indicate that this sort of 
action is required. It can be conducted on 
@ more massive scale than previously in- 
tended. Sizeable contingents from Europe, 
America, Asia and Africa would establish 
not only an international presence, but 
would evidence international consternation 
at the tyrannical policies of the government 
of South Africa. Not all participants need 
be unilateralists. _Marchers could be re- 
cruited from all those who despise apar- 
theid and who are willing to discipline 
themselves to non-violence. 


Direct physical action of this sort would 
dramatically present the moral issue to the 
world in a way that could not be refuted 
by apartheid apologists or ignored by the 


indifferent. It would serve as a catalyst for 
auxiliary action such as boycotts and 
ostracism, 


Non-violent direct action on a mass scale 
inside or on the borders of South Africa 
could not but help involving internal anti- 
apartheid elements. It might turn the tide 
in the African National Congress in favour 
of non-violence, It could encourage the 
liberal white opposition to dissociate them- 
selves further from government policies or 
even to take direct action. 


An international non-violent march into 
South Africa fits the military balance of 
power on the African continent. South 
African military capabilities vastly outrank 
those of the independent Africa. Hence, 
hated though the South African regime 
may be to Africans, pragmatism would 
seem to favour more extensive experiment- 
ation in non-violence on their part. 


If the South African freedom march should 
prove instrumental in saving South African 
society from itself, even at tremendous cost 
in terms of lives, it would have supplied 
the historical experience unilateralism and 
the rest of humanity need to get together. 


Michael Freeman 


A man who frightens Verwoerd 


There are two reasons why it is difficult 
to write about Theodore Kloppenburg, the 
Peace News correspondent in Durban, 
South Africa, who has now been “sup- 
pressed” by Dr. Verwoerd’s government. 
Firstly, because he is a man with no 
solemn pretensions about himself, too much 
praise is likely to embarrass him. Secondly, 
because he has now drawn upon himself 
the open hostility of the South African 
government, it is difficult to write anything 
about him, especially about his courageous 
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resistance to apartheid, without the fear of 
exposing him to further danger. 

To Mr. Vorster, the South African Minister 
of Justice, Theodore Kloppenburg is a man 
who has “engaged in activities which are 
furthering or may further the achievement 
of some of the objects of Communism.” 
To Alan Paton, author of Cry, the Beloved 
Country, he is “the greatest apostle of non- 
violence.” To most of the staff of Peace 
News he is known as a man who has 
written to us consistently, passionately, but 
often with an ironic humour about South 
Africa. 


Mr. Kloppenburg was born in the Nether- 
lands in 1895, After the First World War 
he visited the battle grounds of Flanders 
and northern France, “the most dismal 
journey I have ever made.” He emigrated 
to South Africa in 1935 and associated with 
the War Resisters’ International. He was 
then working as a tumer-fitter for Stewart 
and Lloyd, But when he refused to work 
on the manufacture of shells he was even- 
tually sacked. 

He then had a succession of jobs: he 
worked in a small machine shop connected 
with mine maintenance; as a handyman on 
a Roman Catholic mission where African 
children were educated; as a “ house-father” 
in Johannesburg looking after “ misfits and 
cripples ”; and then as a janitor. He finally 
left this job “as I felt that my political 
leanings were not to the advantage of my 
employer.” 


Mr, Kloppenburg has been concerned with 
the South African Work Camps Association 
and the Society to Abolish Capital Punish- 
ment, but does not belong to any political 
organisation. (“Too much of an anarchist, 


based upon Christ’s teaching.”) But he has 
been an open opponent of apartheid and 


the present South African regime, pouring 
out an endless stream of letters to the press 
and to the government protesting against 
individual cases of injustice. When the 
Rev. Arthur Blaxall, chairman of the South 
African Fellowship of Reconciliation, was 
charged under the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act, Kloppenburg wrote directly to 
the Minister of Justice: 
“When one remembers that the ancestors 
of many citizens in this country came 
here since the sixteenth century to escape 
persecution then one is deeply mystified; 
One surmised and assumed that humanity 
ought to learn from experience. I am 
asking your help to end the persecution 
now perpetrated against my friend the 
Reverend Doctor Arthur W, Blaxall.” 
When he himself was banned, off went 
another letter to Mr. Vorster as follows: 
“Dear Sir; last Tuesday two gentlemen 
belonging to or employed by the Security 
Branch served a notice on me in some 
terms which I cannot fathom, but which 
has something to do with the Suppression 
of Communism Act. . 
“This letter, Sir, is to express my thanks 
that I have been found worthy of the dis- 
tinction. Earlier I have written to you that 
I am not a Communist. I now add that I 
dislike Communism as much as virulent 
nationalism. Both create neatly compressed 
bales of humanity. Obviously, God has not 
made men to fit into one creed, nor into 
one race or super race, My nation com- 
prises all humanity, the competent and the 
incompetent. 
“The so-called ‘banning order’ prevents 
me from doing several things and restricts 
my movements. Amen! So be it. At the 
same time I herewith notify you that 
should the urgent need for breaking the 
ban, now put upon me, come to pass, I 


shall do so. I promise, too, that I shall 
notify you of my action. 
“This at the same time exhibits the weak- 
ness of the law. I am a small person of no 
particular standing. Yet the choice lies 
within my own being whether I shall defy 
the ban or not. You, Sir, backed up by 
all the new and old laws, the whole army 
plus the police force, can restrict me 
further. 
“But all this mighty power cannot restrict 
or hamper my study of truth. Even if it 
should come to pass that you give orders to 
end my life on the infamous gallows in 
Pretoria and drop me into eternity. Even 
then the truth will be safe since it is based 
upon rock, Nothing else is safe, not our 
white civilisation, nor our way of life.” 
There may have been, and may in future 
be, greater heroes and martyrs in South 
Africa than Theodore Kloppenburg, but the 
fact that he is no superman is itself en- 
couraging because it makes it easier for us 
to believe that courageous non-violence is 
something within the reach of ordinary 
people, 
In an autobiographical note he wrote at 
our request he said of himself: 
“Tam no saint, have many times taken 
one over the eight, have at times a bad 
temper. I cannot suffer fools gladly. 
Then I take a long walk and am not 
aware of my own company.” 
The appalling thing about the South Afri- 
can style of “ banning” people is that writ- 
ing about them seems unavoidably to take 
on the tone of an obituary. But although 
Theodore Kloppenburg is now 68 years 
old, and although he has been “ banned ” 
and “suppressed,” there seems to be a 
great deal more life in him than in the 
men in power who have shown themselves 
frightened of his ideas. 


a 
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stop helping 


A protest by 15,000 clergymen of various 
faiths from every state in the US has been 
forwarded to President Kennedy urging an 
end to US financial and armed support cf 
the regime in South Vietnam headed by 
the Roman Catholic President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. 

The ministers protested in individual letters 
against the religious persecution of South 
Vietnam’s Buddhists by the Diem govern- 


Two weeks’ 
training for 
Cuba walkers 


More than fifty people on a peace walk 
from Quebec to Cuba, 3,500 miles, arrived 
in Washington on Saturday, August 24, for 
two weeks of peace activity and intense 
training in preparation for the remainder of 
the waik, which will now travel through 
several Southern states. The walkers, many 
of whom started from Quebec on May 26, 
are sponsored by the Committee for Non- 
Violent Action. 


For the first few days meetings and rallies 
will be held and places to be picketed are 
the State Department, the Pentagon, the 
White House, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
The marchers planned to join the civil 
rights demonstration in Washington on 
Wednesday, August 28. Until September 3 
members of the walk will receive instruc- 
tion and training for the southern part of 
their journey. Noting that the march will 
pass through Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, a spokes- 
man for CNVA said that “ people of all 
races are welcome to join the walk, and 
that the group would co-operate whenever 
possible with the non-violent movement for 
integration.” 


The purpose of the walk is to help to ease 
tension between the US and Cuba by pre- 
senting to the people of both nations a 
non-violent alternative to the possibility of 
nuclear war. Pointing out that there are at 
present travel restrictions between the US 
and Cuba, the CNVA said in a policy 
statement: 
“While every reasonable effort will be 
made to obtain the consent of the Cana- 
dian, US and Cuban governments to 
cross their boundaries as planned, the 
walk will not acquiesce in any significant 
restriction of the rights of people to 
travel and communicate ideas freely. If 
faced with refusal of these rights, (mem- 
bers) will vigorously demonstrate (their) 
protest, engaging in civil disobedience 
when appropriate.” 
Plans for entry into Cuba are not com- 
plete, but a selected group of marchers 
hope to walk 700 miles from Havana to the 
Guantanamo naval base in two months’ 
time. 


Peking march 
enters Assam 


Max Maxwell writes: The Delhi-Peking 
Friendship March entered Assam, India, on 
August 6. We shall be here for at least 
forty, days, perhaps for ten weeks. Assam 
borders on the disputed hill areas of North 
East Frontier, Agency, and the question on 
everyone’s lips is, “‘Can non-violent defence 
protect us?” 

The attitude of the people toward the team 
has changed. We used to be bombarded 
with questions challenging our basic. posi- 
tion on non-violence in the face of aggres- 
sion, but we are now among people who 
evacuated their homes last November when 
Chinese troops entered Bomdila. At that 
time Indian military defence strength was 
spread pretty thinly in Assam. Today 
people here aren’t interested in words and 
theories and philosophies of non-violence, 
but in action. 

The march is pledged to impartiality in the 
conflict, but we continue to speak on non- 
violent defence against injustice, despite 
threatened action by the Chief Minister of 
Assam should our work hinder military 
preparations. 

Extensive efforts are being directed toward 
Peking to allow the march into China. In 
any event we are determined to confront 
China and to use all methods consistent 
with non-violence to communicate with the 
Chinese people. 


ment. They aiso denounced on moral 
grounds “the spraying of parts of South 
Vietnam with crop-destroying chemicals and 
the herding of many of its people into con 
centration camps called strategic hamlets.’ 
The action was made known by the Rev. 
Donald S. Harrington, secretary of the 
Ministers’ Vietnam Committee and minister 
of the Community Church of New York. 


The protest, which Dr. Harrington said was 
unprecedented in the number of ministers 


from different faiths and denominations, 
grew out of an appeal by twelve of 
America’s foremost clergymen. These in- 


cluded the Rev, Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, the Rev. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, the 
Rev. Dr. Ralph Sockman, all of New York, 
and the Right Rev. James A. Pike, Epis- 
copal Bishop of California. 


The appeal, which was widely circulated, 
cited the suicide of a Buddhist priest, the 
Rev. Quang Duc, who burned himself alive 
to call attention to the religious persecution 
of the Buddhists by South Vietnam’s rulers. 
Demonstration have continued with mount- 
ing intensity since Quang Duc’s death. 
There have also been four more suicides. 
“We decry the loss of American lives and 
billions of dollars to bolster a regime uni- 
versally regarded as unjust, undemocratic, 
and unstable,” Dr. Harrington said. “It is 
fiction to say that this is fighting for 
freedom.” 


Referring to the response, he said: “ This 
overwhelming expression of the conviction 
of dedicated and informed community 
leaders makes it more evident than ever 
that the US aid to the corrupt and tyran- 
nical regime of South Vietnam will and 
must come to an end.” 

In his covering letter to the ministers’ pro- 
test to President Kennedy, Dr. Harrington 
quoted a report released earlier this year by 
a Senate committee which went to South 
Vietnam to review US policy. Mr, Mike 
Mansfield declared in an introduction to 
the report: “It would be a disservice to 
my country not to voice deep concern over 
the trend of events in Vietnam. ... All 
of the current difficulties existed in 1955, 
along with hope and energy to meet them. 
But it is seven years and two billion 
dollars of US aid later. Yet the same diffi- 
culties remain if, indeed, they have not 
been compounded.” 

Although the ruling regime in South Viet- 
nam happens to be Roman Catholic, Dr. 
Harrington stressed that the protest was not 
anti-Catholic, but embraced Catholics. He 
quoted a US Catholic weekly, The 
Commonweal, which protested in an 
editorial on July 12 that “the use being 
made of Catholicism by Diem has made it 
doubly necessary for Catholic voices to be 
raised against the religious policies of the 
regime.” 


‘Peace research 
Pugwash’ plan 


On the initiative of the American Friends 
Service Committee and the Friends Service 
Council (Quakers), social scientists con- 
cerned with peace research met at the St. 
George’s School in Clarens, Switzerland, 
from August 16 to 19. It was unanimously 
decided to establish a series of international 
conferences on “ Research on International 
Peace and Security.” Scholars from fifteen 
countries participated in the conference, 
plus an observer from UNESCO in Paris. 
The countries included Australia, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the German 
Democratic Republic, Ghana, Hungary, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Spain, the United Kingdom, the USSR, and 
the USA. 

Designed in the pattern of the Pugwash 
conference, the proposed international 
meetings of invited experts will seek to en- 
courage the development of professional 
interest in peace research. Managed by a 
continuing committee of nine members, the 
organisation will be kept simple, without 
constitution or stated procedure in the 
beginning. 

The first conference will be held in the 
summer of 1964 with ‘“ The contribution of 
Social Sciences to the Establishment. of 
Stable Peace” as the main theme. At that 
time a programme of research will be pro- 
posed as a contribution to United Nations 
International Co-operation Year, 1965. 

Dr. John Burton, from Australia, now at 
University College, London, was elected the 
secretary-general of the new organisation. 
The other eight members of the continuing 
committee are scholars from Africa, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, the USSR, and the USA. 


The letters sent by the 15,000 ministers are displayed by the Rev. Dr. Fosdick (lefQ 
and the Rev. Dr. Harrington on behalf of the Ministers’ Vietnam Committee. 
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Diem, say US ministers 


A 


protest based on these has been sent to Mr. Kennedy urging an end to US support of 
the South Victnam government of Ngo Dinh Diem. 


Lecoin starts new fast 
after CO statute fails 


Louis Lecoin, the 75-year-old French paci- 
fist who is campaigning for a statute which 
will give legal recognition to conscientious 
objectors, began a fast on August 23 which 
could result in his death. 

Last year Lecoin held a three-week fast 
which only ended when the Prime’ Minister 
gave assurances that conscientious objectors 
would be freed and their statute presented 
to Parliament. 

This statute has just been voted down by 
the Senate, after undergoing a series of re- 
visions which changed it from a liberal to 
a punitive measure. The main object of 
Louis Lecoin’s present fast is to get the 
statute reintroduced in the National Assem- 
bly in’ the autumn session beginning in 
October. Press rumours have suggested 
that this is likely to happen in any case, 
but an item published in Le Figaro on July 


27 claimed that the government had been 
discouraged by the negative vote in the 
Senate and was therefore unlikely to re- 
introduce the bill in the autumn. 

Louis Lecoin believes that this report was 
government-inspired. In a statement pub- 
lished in his paper Liberté on August 23 he 
says that he is distressed to see the weak- 
ness of the government in the face of the 
enemies of his project. He is demanding 
the release of those imprisoned as conscien- 
tious objectors, with the proviso that they 
should be directed to non-military tasks 
pending the passing of the statute. 

The failure of the objectors’ statute is par- 
ticularly hard to accept, says Louis Lecoin, 
when General de Gaulle is preparing a far- 
reaching amnesty for army officers im- 
prisoned during the political troubles of the 
last few years. 


Fifty policy resolutions 
for CND conference 


A preliminary list of resolutions for the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament’s 
annual conference has been circulated to 
groups. 


Of the fifty policy resolutions, eight stress 
that CND. should oppose NATO more 
vigorously. Six urge CND to make uni- 
jateral nuclear disarmament by all coun- 
tries, including the US and the Soviet 
Union, a major part of its policy. Two 
advocate that CND should offer a defence 
policy based on non-violent resistance, and 
two that CND should campaign against all 
weapons and not simply nuclear weapons. 
The CND leadership is criticised for in- 
volvement in issues not directly connected 
with unilateral disarmament in eleven 
motions, and _many of these explicitly 
object to CND’s connection with the 
demonstrations during the Greek royal 
visit. 

Other resolutions urge that instead of hav- 


ing an Aldermaston march next year a 
different kind of demonstration should be 
held. Suggestions include three days of 
local campaigning, to be followed by a one- 
day mass rally in London on Easter Mon- 
day. The CND leadership is criticised for 
failing to follow up last year’s resolutions 
on industrial action against the bomb, and 
also for its attitude to the “Steps towards 
Peace ” document published last December. 
Several motions propose a tightening up of 
the structure of the campaign, and Wall- 
send CND asks that CND should become 
far more strictly organised, with a mem- 
bership system, subscriptions, and a policy 
statement to which all members must 
subscribe. 

Any amendments by groups to these reso- 
lutions must be sent in before September 9, 
and about a week later a full list of con- 
ference resolutions will be published. The 
CND annual conference will be on October 
16 and 17 at Finsbury Town Hall, London. 
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OLD LAG astory by lan Mayes 


I don’t feel anything. Nothing I could 
describe anyway. I feel like crying, I can 
say that. But then I feel like crying every 
time I’m sent back and every time I come 
out. It’s of no significance. I don’t know 
why I don’t feel anything. Perhaps it’s 
because I can’t look back, not properly. I 
daren’t. I can’t look forward either. What 
is there to look forward to ? I don’t know. 
I honestly don’t know, It’s impossible for 
me to look into the future. Even as far as 
tomorrow. Today is as much as I can cope 
with. Today is plenty. 


can believe that. 


We were waiting. 
ing,” he said, 
to it. 


smell, into the 


gate. 


Today is not so bad. What is there to- 
day ? There is the wood, old and polished. 
It’s cool. It’s good to touch. My fingers 
leave marks on it because they’re sweaty. 
And there’s the screw, a young one. When 
he’s been inside as long as me he’ll know 


Rod Prince 


something, He’ll be different though, You 


He gave me a cigarette down below, while 
“TY hate this, the wait- 
I told him he'd get used 


Then we came up into the light. 
stairs, old, rough wood that you could 
box with 


It won't take long. The clerk has read the 
charges, both of them. Taking a loaf of 
bread and stealing some cigarettes, a torch 
and a bag of apples from a car, I admitted 
it all at the magistrates’ court. 
plead guilty, As a matter of fact I rang the 
police up this time. 
bread and the apples. 


Id walked all the way from Nottingham. 
All the way except for about fifteen miles 


After I'd eaten the me. 


I walked out of the 
Church Army hostel. They gave me the 
address when I finished last time. When 
you finish P.D, they give you an address. 
You have to go. If you don’t they want 
to know why. 


I did seven years last time. That’s the 
longest [ve done. I've done the lot. 
They've tried everything except the black 
cap, They can’t give you that for petty 
larceny. [ started at approved school. 
After probation that was. Then Borstal. 
Then the nick. Twelve months. Two years. 
Four years. In between - probation, a 
couple of conditional discharges, Anyway 
last lime the judge said the public had got 
a right to be protected from people like 
So [ got seven years P.D. And after- 
wards they sent me to the Church Army at 
Nottingham. 


The hostel was all right. They don’t try 
oy 2 IT 2 a SRP SFA 


when I had a lift. 


Up the 


its little iron 


I always 


Films and movies 


“A film like Howard Hawks’s The Big Sleep, with its 
casual, painful violence, its hard, sparring dialogue and 
blank-faced humour, now serves as well as any to epito- 
mise an era.” 


“ Confidently, easily, unerringly, it is put before us; and 
there is a relaxed assurance about the film-making of 
Hollywood's old guard that one doesn’t quite find any- 
where else in the world. Directors like this, you feel, put 
the machinery together: they don’t have to keep taking 
it to pieces to check on whether it still works.” 


These extracts are taken from one of the two chapters on Holly- 
wood in Penelope Houston’s new Penguin, The Contemporary 
Cinema, an all-embracing if at times irritatingly sketchy survey 
of international film-making since the war. The Hollywood 
chapters are particularly tantalising: they show a great deal of 
sympathy and affection for the American cinema, but they are 
necessarily condensed, directors like Hitchcock and Wilder getting 
one long paragraph each. In the chapter on recent British and 
French production, Miss Houston is dealing with a smaller 
subject, and she can afford to give more attention to individual 
directors and films, so that the illustrations give weight to her 
critical judgments. 


Other chapters cover the film-makers of Italy, India, Japan, the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and there is a check-list of 
films made since the war by over a hundred directors which 


Above: Lauren Bacall and Humphrey Bogart 
in The Big Sleep 


makes the book a useful source of information. But it is not 
just a catalogue of references. Facts jostle opinions throughout 
the book, and Miss Houston shows herself to be very well aware 
of the economic and artistic problems involved in making films. 
One of her chapters is devoted to “a look at the individual 
record, the pressures confronted and withstood by half a dozen 
artists with nothing in common beyond a determination to make 
movies in their own way”: Bunuel, Torre Nilsson in Latin 
America, the Spaniards Bardem and Berlanga, Bergman, Cacoy- 
annis and Welles. 


Underlying her survey of the films themselves is the decline of the 
film empires in face of TV, the rise of the minority film-maker, 
and the problem of marketing films. David Downes aired these 
issues very adequately in Peace News two weeks ago, and there 
is no need to go into them again here. But they have a direct 
bearing on the kinds of films which actually turn up in the 
cinemas (not to mention those which don’t), and so they are quite 
central to Miss Houston’s survey. Miss Houston does not be- 
lieve that commerce is necessarily the enemy of art; in the cinema 
at least, it is a much more complicated relationship, in which 
each side is partly hostile to the other, partly dependent on it. 
She ends on a note of unusual optimism: 


“The new film-makers may be taking us that much closer to 
the James novel or the Eliot poem; but no-one concerned 
about the future of the cinema, much less its past, would 
jettison the Bogart movie in the process... . We need the lot: 
films and movies, James and Bogart, minority art and mass 
medium. In spite of all the hazards of the last decade .. . it 
seems tolerably certain that the cinema will continue to give 
them to us.” : 


I hope she’s right; but Bogart’s dead, and I wonder. 


to tell you the tale. It’s a permanent 
address. They know where to find you. 
That's all, The prisoners’ aid man was try- 
ing to find work for me. He really tried. 
In the end he got me this job in an ice 
cream factory. But I never went. I 
couldn’t face it, Somebody said there was. 
work at the seaside, At Skegness, I 
thought it would do me good, so I started 
to walk. 


Like I said, after I'd had the bread and 
apples I gave myself up. I spent half the 
night in this bus shelter then I rang up the 
village police. The sergeant had to get out 
of bed. He still looked asleep, but he was 
grateful in a way. He told me I was the 
sort of customer that he liked. It didn’t 
take long in the magistrates’ court. I 
pleaded guilty and they sent me to these 
sessions for sentence when they heard my 
record, It takes ten minutes to read. 
Sometimes it’s the longest part of the pro- 
ceedings. 

I don’t know this chairman. He’s a judge. 
I don’t know what he’s like. He looks all 
right, I know the barrister. I haven’t got 
a lawyer this time. It’s not necessary. 
Sometimes they go easy with you when 
you're not represented. Even when you’ve 
pleaded guilty. 


Today’s not so bad, I’ve seen it all before. 
I don’t know why I feel like crying. I 
always do though. It’s when you hear them 
talking I think. They’re saying things. 
“ This man has a host of convictions, your 
Honour, mostly for trivial offences. It is 
quite pathetic, He has been subjected to 
almost every form of punishment known to 
our penal system.” You listen to the things 
they say, ‘On this occasion the offences, 
pathetically trivial, were committed less 
than a month after he finished serving 
seven years’ preventive detention.” It’s me 
they’re talking about. I know it’s me. 
That’s why I’m here. It must be me. But 
it doesn’t mean anything. It doesn’t touch 
me. They could be talking about anybody. 
But it’s me that feels like crying. 


The judge says he doesn’t understand a 
man like me, That makes two of us. It’s 
beyond his comprehension why I did this 
when people were trying to do everything 
possible for me. I don’t understand it 
either. I don’t, Really. He says what is 
to become of me? I don’t know the 
answer to that one either. He says have I 
got anything to say? I say, what can I say? 
He says why did I take the apples? I say 
because I was hungry. When I’m hungry 
I've got to eat. He says twelve montbs. 
There’s nothing else he can do. 


i can feel the young screw’s fingers on my 
arm again, I can smell the wooden steps 
again. I can feel the tears on my face, I’m 
crying. But I don’t know why. 


4 | renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Ptedge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


Greece 


I must confess that “The non-violent in- 
vasion of Greece” report in Peace News, 
August 16, gives me some cause for con- 
seern, One must, of course, recognise the 
pluck of the participants, who non-violently 
suffered physical violence from Yugoslav 
police and managed to establish some 
friendly contact with them through it all. 
Nevertheless, I wonder if the strategy was 
completely thought out and what the 
reasons were for the tactics used. What 
was achieved by the numerous attempts, 
some successful, of travelling incognito ? Is 
anything gained by avoiding police pro- 
hibition by roundabout tactics ? Does 
presence at the Greek Hiroshima day acti- 
Vities then represent anything more than 4 


small victory in a game of “ one-upman-: 


ship ” in which the police authorities deter- 
Mine to be the winners next time? The 
non-violent method of action is completely 
obscured, no respect is due or accredited to 
the actionists and no telling witness has 
been made. 

On the other hand a realisation of the 
possible difficulties might have led to organ- 
ising the convoy to arrive a week early 
with the intention of maintaining a vigil at 
the frontier if entry was not allowed. The 
Greek authorities could have been informed 
of the proposed action and so a major 
attempt at a break through in tolerance if 
not understanding would have been made. 
The action would have been open, courage- 
ous, directed at a better understanding, 
orderly and precise, possibly attracting 
public sympathy, a clear demonstration of 
solidarity with the Greek nuclear disarma- 
ment movement. The lack of such a direct, 
open form of action seems to indicate a 
lack of any clear underlying principle, such 
as Gandhi's “holding on to truth,” or 
Jesus’s “love your neighbour” and 
“enemy ” as part of your love of God. In 
the absence of some such basis our activi- 
ties will not bring about that emotional re- 
sponse to non-violent action which will give 
people confidence in forms of non-violent 
resistance and defence. 


Brian Dawes, 

1 Berlin 12 (Charlottenburg), 
Schliiterstrasse 48 IV, 
Germany. 


I was disappointed on returning recently to 
England to read your very perfunctory 
account of the Hiroshima day meeting in 
Athens. Although not as massively im- 
pressive as the Committee of 100’s Ceno- 
taph vigil on Hiroshima day, 1961, this 
meeting struck me as one of the most ex- 
citing I had ever been to. This was not 
because of what was said, which was only 
comprehensible to me through whispered 
conversations with neighbours, but because 
of the remarkable spontaneity and respon- 
siveness of the audience. 

As I entered the theatre where the meeting 
was being held Lambrakis’s young son was 
being carried shoulder high from the plat- 
form to exuberant cheering and cries of 
“Lambrakis.” It is difficult to imagine 
such a thing happening in England: it 
would be “bad taste” or something. But 


in Athens it seemed a great affirmation of 
life against death. Whenever Lambrakis’s 
name was mentioned from the platform it 
was chanted by the audience: again un- 
English, but a tribute to the continuation 
of Lambrakis’s charismatic authority. 
Although the foreign delegations to the 
meeting were obviously very welcome. I 
never had the impression that unilateralism 
was being imposed from abroad, or that 
British Committee of 100 “ agitators” were 
“ stirring things up,” which is doubtless the 
impression which the reactionary press in 
the countries concerned would give if it 
had the chance. On the contrary, the note 
of independence was striking. When a 
speaker talked of demonstrations at Alder- 
maston and Tokyo the cry went up of 
“Marathon.” The singing and folk danc- 
ing at the end of the meeting also served 
to emphasise the specifically Greek flavour 
of the meeting. 

It was very refreshing to attend a meeting 
like this of a movement which, if politically 
less experienced than the British CND and 
Committee of 100, can nevertheless gener- 
ate an enthusiasm which we have all too 
often lost in the course of a struggle which 
has involved so many disappointments and 
so much bitterness, 

Although the enterprise displayed in the 
“non-violent invasion” of Greece was 
most creditable, let us not forget that this 
meeting was a Greek one, and that the 
British part in it was that of being guests 
and helpers of the Greek movement. It 
was not that of an expeditionary force 
painting CND signs on a part of the map 
which had not had the benefit of British 
unilateralist enlightenment, as the relative 
space given to the meeting and the “ inva- 
sion” in Peace News rather suggested. 
John Adamson, 

14 Moorhayes Drive, 

Laleham, Middx. 


The Editor replies: The report of the 
Athens demonstration was restricted in 
space only because we had received very 
little information about the meeting at the 
time of going to press. An article by 
Adam Roberts about the Greek nuclear 
disarmament movement will appear shortly 
in Peace News. 


Sport 


I was interested to read John Ball’s re- 
action to the mention in my article (August 
16) of a compulsory physical proficiency 
examination for Russian children, though I 
do not fully share his prejudice. I cannot 
understand how he can claim that the fact 
that he alone out of 700 children avoided 
a cross-country run is evidence that “a Jot 
of school children are completely put off 
by the hectoring atmosphere of organised 
school] sport.” 

This arises as an aspect of the fundamental 
problems posed by the love of individual 
freedom and loathing of compulsion which 
are such strong features of the peace move- 
ment. Yet only a tiny minority of cranks 
would deny that some forms of compulsion 
are essential in civilised society. For ex- 
ample, the vast majority of us would agree 
that all children should be compelled to 


Conversion job 


it has been said that what separates the 
scientifically trained from the merely cul- 
tured mind is an appreciation of the second 
law of thermodynamics. This law can be 
formulated in many different and equally 
unintelligible ways, all of which seem very 
far removed from spheres of social reform 
and political action. Alas, alas; for once 
the layman has grossly misjudged the scien- 
tist’s ability to get to the heart of the pro- 
blem. For, rendered in the convenient ver- 
nacular, the second law of thermodynamics 
tells us quite categorically: “Tha’ gets 
nowt for nowt and precious little for a 
tanner.” Such a formulation may cause 
Sadi Carnot, Clausius and Lord Kelvin to 
execute rapid revolutions about axes 
parallel to their respective coffin lids, but 
it is often worth while to reveal what lies 
behind the clothing of technical verbiage 
in all its naked simplicity, even at the risk 
of some embarrassment, not to mention Joss 
of precision. So what does it all amount 
to? The engineer with his heat engine 


knows that with his source of heat at one 
temperature and his sink of heat at an- 
other, only a certain efficiency in converting 
heat into mechanical work is available to 
him. (He consoles himself by reading thick 


books full of squiggles and + words like 
“entropy” and “enthalpy.”) But does it 
end there? Do you know that with our 
source of income at one level and our 
liabilities at another only a certain efficiency 
in converting ideas into print is available 
to us? Indeed, it is sad to relate that we 
too get precious little for a tanner. This is 
all the more reason why we need more 
tanners. Please help us in the conversion 


process. 
TANYA DAVISON 
total since February 1 


£1232 


contributions this week £32 6 O 


we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 


If a child 


receive some form of education. 
must be taught to read and write - and I 
have never heard this disputed - then why 
not teach it to play also? Fitness is, after 
all, more important for a full, free life than 


is literacy. I would remind John Ball that 
until the last few centuries men depended 
for their very survival on vigorous physical 
activity. This is no longer so, and there is 
growing evidence that recent vast increases 
in certain mental and physical illnesses de- 
rive from the unnaturally sedentary habits 
of modern man. 

If then John Ball will concede that there 
are some cases where compulsion is neces- 
sary, the issue is only a matter of deciding 
in which cases compulsion is allowable and 
in which it is undesirable. Most people 
would agree that when a child is too young 
to exercise informed judgment responsible 
adults should compel the child to do what 
is in its own best interest. However, there 
are degrees of compulsion, and John Ball, 
in his reference to hectoring, seems to have 
failed to recognise the revolution in teach- 
ing methods which is a feature of modern. 
education. Each child must still learn the 
““3 Rs,” but modern teachers seek to pre- 
sent their subjects in a way that is inter- 
esting and attractive to their pupils. If a 
pupil can be made to enjoy these things, 
then much less compulsion is needed than 
in, say, getting a young child to take a dose 
of unpleasant but necessary medicine. Yet 
psychologists would recognise that the play 
instinct is far more fundamental than any 
inclination to academic learning, so a good 
games teacher using modern methods 
should have less need to resort to compul- 
sicn than a teacher in many other subjects. 
I would add that it is my impression that 
most games teaching in Russia is very good, 
and also that Russian children have a wide 
choice of sports. 

Finally, may I ask John Ball to join me in 
campaigning against an aspect of compul- 
sion in British education ? Until recently it 
was. compulsory for pupils to pass an 
examination in Latin before being allowed 
to study any subject at university. Most 
universities have now disvensed with this 
requirement, but nearly all still require all 
entrants to pass in a foreign language. 
Thus this year a pupil of mine, with very 
good examination results, cannot go to 
university to study a science subject in 
which she gained a distinction at A level 
because she failed French at O level. It 
seems to me that this is one of many cases 
where a particular academic Halieation 
may be of little or no value in later life, 
but I believe that there is no one who 
would not derive lasting benefit from phy- 
sical fitness. 


Martin Hyman, 
The School House, 
East Worldham, 
Alton, Hants. 


John Ball replies: 1 quite agree with 
Martin Hyman about the languages, and 
about the benefits of physical fitness, but 
he’s dodged the main point I was making, 
which was that I can’t see any case for 
making physical fitness, any more than 
knowledge of languages, a necessary pre- 
condition of qualification in other subjects. 
Teach children to play by all means (if 
they need teaching); and if there has been 
a teaching revolution here, so much the 
better. But I don’t believe that we’ve seen 
the last of the appeal to team spirit, loyalty 
to the school and so on, the things which 
I. think make sport very different from 
play. 


Algeria 

In view of the wild confusion in English 
minds about Algeria, I was sorry that you 
should have published that agitator’s non- 
sense. (July 12: “New Struggle in 
Algeria? ”) I conclude Belkacem Krim 
sent it from Cairo. 

Five people were arrested over that plot, 
including a former colonel of the ALN. 
The only big name was Boudiaf. The 
Algerian government has proof that they 
were “in communication with a foreign 
power.” This presumably means the OAS, 
though no one is about to say so. As the 
President has said publicly, “They are poli- 
tical adventurers only interested in feather- 
ing their own nests.” 

The fact that Algeria has no time for such 
people was clearly demonstrated during the 
President’s tour of the Constantine region 
directly after the plot was discovered. He 
flew and drove all over the area with the 
most important ministers, making all sorts 
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of wayside halts at which they would have 
been sitting shots. Nobody thought of 
hurting them. It was a triumphal progress 
- through one of the worst unemployment 
areas. 

I was puzzled by Ben Bella's snarl, ‘‘ Krim 
is well named, he has so many crimes on 
his conscience.” (Krim is identical to the 
French pronunciation of “crimes.”) Reli- 
able sources told me that during the Alge- 
rian war, while in Tunis as Wice-President 
of the GPRA, Krim condemned soldiers of 
the ALN as Ben Bellists. The soldiers 
came out of the Algerian maquis for a rest 
or to fetch supplies, and Krim had them 
put into Tunisian prisons, and ordered 
other Algerians to torture and kill them, I 
asked why he was made a Deputy of the 
National Assembly after all that. “We 
wanted to turn the page.” The Algerians 
are making incredible efforts to pass over 
the deeds of the colons and the OAS, be- 
cause their main concern is to get the 
country on its feet again. 

Krim is now presumed to be taking up con- 
tacts made during the war in Egypt, Swit- 
zerland and France. He may yet get his 
chance to be defeated at the polls. This 
country already has a constitution, and I 
think this must have set a record. Elec- 
tions are scheduled for September, The 
results seem to be a foregone conclusion, 
as Algerian and African public opinion are 
more closely welded every day. 


Wendy Campbell-Purdie, 
38 Rue Denise Ferrier, 
Hydra, Algiers. 


Scarborough 


CND needs “ new and imaginative forms of 
campaigning,” says Michael Freeman in 
his report on Aylesmore Farm (August 16), 
not the “dreary round of poster parades, 
marches and vigils.” Quite right: marches 
were new, now they are very conventional. 
Yorkshire Region has been very concerned 
about this, and we think that we have come 
up with something new and important for 
this year’s Labour Party Conference at 
Scarborough, 

On the weekend of September 28-29, the 
eve of conference week, we are going to 
mount a dramatic demonstration to the 
delegates of the effects of a half-megaton 
missile on Scarborough (a “miss hit” of 
small size intended for the nearby Early 
Warning Radio Station at Fylingdales). To 
do this effectively we need mass support 
from all over Britain, particularly from the 
nearby North East and North West 
Regions. CND nationally is fully backing 
this project, and every group in the country 
will shortly receive a brochure outlining 
the plan of the demonstration, The plan, 
however, does include for the Sunday after- 
noon, a conventional march, which will 
move through the centre of the city and 
end “on the beach.” 

The object of this exercise, however, is not 
to inform the citizens of Scarborough 
about the perils of nuclear war - though 
it will certainly do that in a big way. It 
is to bring home vividly to every delegate 
a political message. We will emphasise 
three things: oe 

1. The test-ban is not an H-ban: it is a 
first small step; the weapons are still there. 
2. Labour is committed already to some 
positive policies, e.g., removal of Polaris, 
the Gaitskell-Rapacki Plan; admission of 
China to UN, etc. We say “Get on with 
it.” 

3. We also say that Labour needs to go 
much further (get the bases out, too; get 
Britain out of nuclear NATO; stop the 
bomb spreading, etc.). 

This will be a dress rehearsal, too, for 
“ Fallex 63,” the national CND campaign 
in late October which will show the effects 
of a “credible” nuclear war all over the 
country, to make public what the NATO 
“ Fallex 62” kept hidden until Der Spiegel 
and “Spies for Peace” blew the gaff. 
Now is the time to press our independent 
CND policies upon the likely future gov- 
ernment. To do this we need every man, 
woman and child who can get there to be 
in Scarborough on September 28-29. The 
growing enthusiasm in Yorkshire suggests 
that we can make this a worthy successor 
to the earlier Scarborough and Blackpool 
demonstrations, but with a new and 
dramatic impact in a key pre-election 
period. Hope to see you all there; put it 
in your diary now ! 

Peter Worsley, 

Chairman, Yorkshire Region CND, 

4 Park Lane, 

Cottingham, Yorks. 


f 
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HIROSHIMA DAY IN POLAND 


Bob Overy of Bristol University CND 
writes: 

What's an international work camp in 
Poland got to do with CND? This year 
the National YCND launched “ Project 
67,” and by August 2 I was on one end of 
a spade, within 50 miles of the Russian 
border, digging over a heap of stones later 
to be known as a verge. This was the 
International Students’ Camp at Lublin, 
Poland. 

At the camp there were students from East 
Germany, Hungary, Sweden, Denmark, 
USA, France and Tunisia, The British 
numbered 17, including 15 CND_ sup- 
porters, among them a determined Scots- 
man, a determined Irishman, a determined 
anarchist, a determined Quaker, and two 
unostentatious Communists. Thus there 
was a tremendous variety of national, poli- 
tical, social, and moral outlooks at work in 
discussing and deciding in three weeks 
what to make of Poland. 

The Poles don’t want war. That’s a senti- 
ment that is claimed by all nations - but 
in the case of the Poles it is meaningful. 
I didn’t understand when one of the Polish 


Ampton Street 
playground 


We have received the following letter from 
Mrs. M. Faulkner, the Honorary Secretary 
of the Holborn and District Playparks Asso- 
ciation : 

My committee is most distressed by your 
report on the opening of the adventure 
playground in Ampton Street by Spike 
Milligan, which implied that the play- 
ground was organised by the CND Con- 
structive Service (Peace News, August 23). 
The playground was in fact started by a 
group of local parents, helped by Lady 
Allen of Hurtwood, who formed the Hol- 
born and District Playparks Association in 
1959. We are very proud of the fact that 
we were some of the first mothers and 
children to march to their town hall to 
demand more play space. 

We now have Mr. Geoffrey Johnson Smith, 
M.P., as our vice-president and the Mayors 
of Holborn, St. Pancrass and Finsbury as 
our joint presidents. My committee is not 
affiliated to any political or other organ- 
isation but has greatly appreciated the 
voluntary work carried out by various 
organisations including the Rover Scouts, 
the International Voluntary Service for 
Peace and the CND. 

We have raised nearly £5,000 for this pro- 
ject from grants from the three local 
councils, the LCC, the Building Industry 
Youth Trust, the National Playing Fields 
Association, the London Playing Fields 
Association as well as our own local efforts. 
The Save the Children Fund is now run- 
ning a very successful nursery group in the 
cabin. The site itself is let to us by the 
Colthorpe Estate, who have been most 
generous in allowing us to have it for a 
purely nominal rent. 

We will be obliged if you will publish this 
letter making it clear that the Ampton St. 
playground is not and never has been a 
“CND playground,” and that the CND 
movement has no connection with the Hol- 
born and District Playparks Association 
other than providing voluntary workers to 
help develop the site over the last year - 
not two years as stated in your report. 


March postponed 


The Bournemouth CND wishes to an- 
nounce that owing to certain difficulties the 
march and the weekend school scheduled 
for September 7 and 8, previously adver- 
tised in Peace News, will have to be post- 
poned. At the same time it would like to 
express its regret for any inconveniences 
it may have caused intending supporters. 


girls spoke of Britain’s “splendid isola- 
tion.” But after we had seen the bullet 
holes that adorn those few Warsaw build- 
ings that survived World War II, and after 
we had seen the memorial that marks the 
Warsaw Ghetto, I began to comprehend. 
Then we saw the Polish film Assassin about 
the resistance activities of partisans during 
the Nazi occupation. This made real those 
pock-marked walls. 

About two miles from Lublin is the Nazi 
concentration camp, Majdanek. There 
more than 40 of us were crowded into a 
gas chamber to hear how the cyclon or 
carbon monoxide had been pumped in and 
how the officer had looked through the 
glass and grille to see how the occupants 
were faring; how that fresco of scratches 
in the low, brick, white-washed ceiling 
marked the efforts of clawing fingernails to 


free gasping, bursting lungs. In this camp 
more than 600,000 people were murdered. 
That explained Britain’s “splendid isola- 
tion.” We can never have suffered any- 
thing like as much as the Polish nation, 
which occupies the central European plains 
so quickly commandeered by an expan- 
sionist Germany or an expansionist Russia. 
We English felt we understood. On Hiro- 
shima Day, August 6, we organised a march 
from the Lublin Students’ Hostel, through 
the main streets of Lublin to Maidanck. 
The leading banner carried simply the 
words, HIROSZIMA 6 VIII 45, and the 
CND symbol, and behind it came the flags 
of all but one of the nations taking part 
in the camp carried by their nationals. The 
Polish contingent carried a banner saying 
“No More War,” and this was quickly 
taken over by an old man dressed in full 


military uniform and wearing all his 
medals. In short speeches at the end we 
made clear our theme, “ The next Majdanek 
will be another Hiroshima.” We thought it 
got across, 

At any rate, it is the Poles who have put 
forward the Rapacki plan for nuclear-free 
zones in central Europe. In other words, 
not only are they anxious about the in- 
creasing re-armament of Western Germany 
but they also are prepared to take the 
initiative in negotiations, independently of 
Russia. It was reassuring to hear from 
one of the Polish students: “If there is 
another war neither side will be right - 
both will be in the wrong.” I believe their 
participation in our Hiroshima march was 
more than just a Communist take-over of 
a CND peace march. There was no anti- 
American feeling. We were anti-war. 


Support for civil rignts march 


Hundreds of Americans in Europe went to 
their Embassies on August 21 to register 
their support for the civil rights march on 
Washington which took place on August 
28. In Paris James Baldwin, the Negro 
writer, led a delegation of about 80 
American writers, musicians and artists to 
the US Embassy to present a scroll with 


“All I want is equality of opportunity 
with you.” 


nearly 300 signatures to the charge 
d'affaires. 

Meanwhile in Washington the formation of 
an all-Negro political party has been an- 
nounced. It hopes to be represented in the 
Congressional and local elections next year. 
A tentative national committee has opened 
in Harlem under the acting chairmanship 
of Conrad J. Lynn, a Negro lawyer who 
specialises in civil rights cases. 

The organisers of this committee intend to 
distribute leaflets in Washington, Detroit, 
Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, New York, Seattle and other cities 


with large Negro populations. 


The first leaflet which will be used to 
enlist Negro support for the party says 
among other things: 
“What sense does it make to go on 
supporting the party of Eugene (Bull) 
Connor? Bull Connor is stil] Kennedy’s 
Democratic National Committeeman from 
Alabama, 
“Why should Southern Negroes register 
to vote - at risk cf death - when the 
only ‘choice’ on the ballot is a James 
O. Eastland or a George C. Wallace?” 
Bull Connor is the former police commis- 
sioner in Birmingham, Alabama, where 
thousands of Negro children were arrested 
for demonstrating. Mr. Eastland is the 
Democratic Senator from Mississippi and 
Mr. Wallace is the governor of Alabama. 
Both places have been scenes of violent 
struggles between the Negro and white 
populations. The leaflet continues: 
“Our African brothers have shown us 
how to win freedom. Their principal 
technigye: all-black political action. 
This is self-reliance, not racism. . 


New peace group nearer 


The first step was taken towards the form- 
ation of a new confederation of peace 
organisations, the International Confedera- 
tion for Disarmament and Peace, at Ooster- 
beek, Holland, where a committee of repre- 
sentatives from Europe, Africa and the 
North American continent met for four 
days (August 20 to 23) under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Kenneth Lee, a member of the 
Society of Friends (Quakers), 

The new confederation aims to provide a 
nerve centre for the non-aligned peace 
organisations of the world, and is the out- 
come of a conference held at Oxford, Eng- 
land, in January this year, It is proposed 
to hold the first conference of the con- 
federation early next year. 

The national or international organisations 
which will be the initial members of the 
new confederation represent membership in 
at least fifteen countries; affiliations have 


been received from the following organ- 
isations: 

Accra Assembly, International Fellowship 
of Reconciliation; War Resisters’ Inter- 
national; Australia: Victoria CND; Britain: 
CND, YCND, CUCAND, Committee of 
100; Canada: CND, CUCND; Denmark: 
Komiteen for Oplysning; France: Action 
Civique Non-violente; Germany: Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft Deutscher Friedensverbande, 
Ostermarsch; Holland: Comite 1963 voor 
de Vrede, Stichting Anti-Atoombom Actie; 
India: Sarva Seva Sangh; Italy: Consulta 
della Pace; Sweden: Kampanjen mot 
Atomvapen; USA: Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, Sane, Society for Social Respon- 
sibility in Science, Student Peace Union, 
War Resisters League, Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom; 
Yugoslavia: League for Peace. 


A report by Hugh Brock is on page 4. 


The times are with us, A ‘Freedom 
Now’ party will for the first time unite 
us. We will be the permanent party of 
change and challenge. We will take the 
issues to the streets,” 
On Saturday, August 31, a march will take 
place to the US Embassy in London to 
express solidarity with the American free- 
dom fighters. The march will assemble at 
the Ladbroke Grove Underground station 
at 3 p.m. It has been undertaken in re- 
sponse to the call of James Baldwin for 
demonstrations to take place all over the 
world in support of real democracy in the 
USA. 
The march is being arranged by various 
Afro-Asian Caribbean organisations and is 
supported by the Movement for Colonial 
Freedom, the Yellow Star Movement, and 
the Committee for Democratic Rights in 
the USA. 


TA recruiting 
stall at shop 


Lewis’s, one of the largest department stores 
in Birmingham, is presenting an exhibition 
organised by the Royal Engineers. This 
exhibition includes a recruiting stall for the 
Territorial Army. 

The Birmingham West Midlands Committee 
of 100 have asked the store for permission 
to have a peace information stall there too. 
On going to press the response to this re- 
quest is not known, but if permission is 
refused members of the Committee will dis- 
tribute leaficts outside Lewis's tomorrow, 
Saturday, August 31. 


Sabotage trial 


One hundred and sixty-five people ‘of all 
races” will appear in court within the next 
eight weeks charged with sabotage, the 
South African Minister of Justice, Mr. B-. 
Vorster, revealed on August 23. These 
people are being held under the South Afri- 
can law which gives the police power to 
keep suspected saboteurs in prison for 
ninety days without trial. 


Secretary leaves 


A farewell tea party was given at Friends 
House, London, on Tuesday, August 27, 
when Robin Dixon retired from the secre- 
taryship of the National Peace Council. He 
goes to St. Catherine’s, Oxford, to read for 
a degree and will be succeeded at the NPC 
by George Delf, 


Prisoners 


Winchester : Rowland Dale. 

Wormwood Scrubs: Tony Murphy. 
Military Detention Quarters, Portsmouth : 
Jobn Dixon. 


World Day for Animals 


Public meeting 
Trafalgar Square Saturday September 21 2.30pm 


Animals welcome; well-known speakers 
Volunteer helpers please write to World League for the Protection of Animals 


4 North View Wimbledon Common SW19 WIM 1828 


